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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


/CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
^■-^  stands,  like  Rome,  on  seven  hills,  and  on  a  tongue  of  land 
projecting  into  the  Bosphorus,  which  here  forms  an  inlet  or 
small  bay  known  as  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  Bosphorus,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  strait  through  which  flow  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea  into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  which  divides  Europe 
from  Asia. 

C'ln  tantinnpleis  admirably  situated  for  commerce.     This  is 


The  view  here  given  represents  Constantinople  looking  from 
the  north.  In  the  back  ground  is  seen  the  city  of  Scutari,  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  hills  in  the  distance 
are  those  of  Asia  Minor.  On  the  right  is  shown  the  city  of 
Stamboul,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium, 
and  the  foreground  represents  the  modern  city  of  Galata, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  population  resides,  and 
where  the  exchange,  custom-house,  and  most  of  the  churohe;  > 
convents  and  hospitals  are  situated. 


one  reason  why  Russia  has  so  long  looked  upon  it  with  a 
covetous  eye.  In  fact  the  reason  why  the  bay,  on  the  shores 
of  which  the  city  is  built,  has  been  called  the  "Golden  Horn," 
or  horn  of  abundance,  is  becau.se  into  it  was  brought  the 
wealth  of  three  continents  and  the  products  of  every  clime. 

That  which  is  commonly  called  Constantinople,  in  reality 
consists  of  three  great  cities,  divided  by  arms  of  the  sea,  yet 
so  near  to  each  other  that  the  edifices  of  either  of  the  cities 
may  bo  .seen  distinctly  from  the  other  two. 


As  hero  depii-teil  the  current  of  the  Bosphorus  flows  from 
left  to  right  and  disappears  in  the  di.stance. 

The  history  of  this  city  is  very  remarkable,  and  runs  far 
back  into  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Long  before  the  Christian 
era  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  political  importance. 
Here  the  barbarians  from  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  came  tobar- 
ter  their  furs  for  the  products  ofmorc  favored  regions.  Near  this 
point  Alexander  the  Great  cros.'-ed  the  Bosi)horus  on  bis 
great  campaign  ot  eastern  conquest.     In  the  second  century 
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before  Christ,  the  Romans  having  subdued  the  neighboring 
countries,  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  and  named 
it  Byzaatinm. 

The  Roman  emperor,  Constantine  the  Great,  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  city  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  in  honor  of  himself  changed  the  name  to  Con- 
stantinople. After  his  death  the  Roman  Empire  was  divided, 
and  Constantinople  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
division. 

For  more  than  one  thousand  years  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
C.Tsars  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world. 

Owing  to  the  religious  rivalry  of  Rome  it  was  taken  and 
partially  burned,  by  the  Crusaders,  in  A.  D.  1204.  But  the 
most  memorable  .siege  it  has  ever  endured  was  in  A.  D.  1453, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  a  Constantine  gave  his  name  to  the  city, 
and  a  Constantine  reigned  at  its  fall. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  April  0th,  A.  D.  H-tM,  that  Mahomet 
II.,  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack,  and  the  Turkish  cannon 
(then  a  new  invention)  thunderiad  against  the  walls  of  the 
city.  For  fifty  days  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  little  success. 
At  last,  food  was  getting  scarce,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  were 
sorely  felt  by  the  Christians  within  the  city.  But  hope  revived 
as  away  on  the  sea  of  Marmora,  they  spied  five  great  ships 
well  laden  with  supplies  and  with  the  Christian  flag  unfurled. 
Onward  the  vessels  flew  before  the  breeze,  but  what  a  sight 
met  them  as  they  neared  the  port !  Three  hundred  Turkish 
ships  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  across  the  straits,  each  filled 
with  troops  and  eager  for  the  fight.  But  there  were  brave 
hearts  in  tho.*e  five  gallant  Christian  ships,  full  willing  to  meet 
the  outnumbering  enemy.  Gaily  they  careened  before  the 
swelling  breeze,  and,  steering  straight  for  the  Turkish  line 
bore  down  upon  the  foe.  Suddenly  from  the  Chri.-.tiau  ranks 
there  burst  a  joyous  shout,  as  the  Turkish  ships  first  wavered 
and  then  fiid.  In  vain  the  fierce  sultan,  Mahomet  II.,  mad 
with  rage,  called  upon  his  captains  to  make  good  the  fight. 
But  the  rent  was  made,  and  amid  a  hundred  thousand  Cbri.s- 
I  ian  cheers  the  succoring  ships  sailed  in  victorious  to  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  many  a  mother's  heart  was  glad  as  she  closely 
clasped  her  half-famished  child. 

A  strong  chain  had  meanwhile  been  placed  across  the  har- 
bor, to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  But  Mahomet 
was  determined  not  to  be  baffled.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night  he  caused  eiehty  boats  to  be  dragged  ten  miles  across 
the  neck  of  land  ihat  divides  the  sea  of  Marmora  from  the  tip 
of  the  Golden  Horn.  Rafts  were  then  made,  on  which 
cannon  were  floated  to  bombard  the  city  from  the  harbor. 

By  the  2'.ith  of  May  all  was  ready  for  the  final  battle.  The 
great  Byzantine  empire,  once  foremost  in  the  powers  of  the 
world,  had  .shrunk  into  the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  .'•quare 
miles. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  night  fell  ui)on  the  contending  host*. 
Christian  warriors,  as  they  lay  under  the  starry  canopy  of 
heaven,  cast  off"  the  sterner  half  of  man,  and  let  their  softer 
natures  free:  and  loving  thoughts  of  sisters,  mothers,  wives 
went  winging  through  the  air,  to  meet  in  la.st  embrace. 

.\nd  now  thi;  solemn  calm  before  the  storm  drew  near,  and 
all  wa~  hu~hed  and  still.  Constantine  did  not  sleep.  He  knew 
that  his  hour  was  at  hand.  With  a  few  chosen  knights,  he 
retired  to  the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  there  uncovered 
stood  betbre  the  cross.  To-morrow  the  great  Bjzin'iiie  em- 
pire would  pass  away  with  him  !  His  tears  fell  thickly  a-  the 
thciught  :  and  lie  prayed  that  he  might  die  aw  became  a  Chris- 
tian knight.     Then  for  the  last  time  he  partook  of  the  sacra- 


ment, and,  turning  to  those  around,  he  said,  "I  pray  for- 
givness  if  I  have  injured  any  one  in  thought,  or  word,  or 
deed." 

He  stepped  to  the  portal  of  the  church,  where  stood  his 
impatient  steed,  placed  his  helmet  on  his  noble  head,  and 
mounting  into  the  saddle,  the  humble  penitent  rode  off  as 
warrior  Christian  king,  to  battle  and  to  die.  He  was  after- 
wards found  among  a  heap  of  the  slain. 

The  banner  of  the  crescent  waved  over  the  waters  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  what  was  then  the  richest  capital  and  finest 
country  in  Europe.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  have 
rolled  by  since  then.     It  is  still  in  their  posse.ssion. 

The  appearance  of  Constantinople  at  the  pre.'ent  time  is 
very  peculiar.  The  city  is  embosomed  in  gardens,  orchards 
and  vineyards.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  flat  roofs  and  the  windows  facing 
inward.  This  gives  to  the  compact  parts  of  the  city  a  rather 
dingy  appearance.  The  streets,  especially  in  the  ancient  por- 
tions, are  extremely  narrow,  and  frequently  filthy.  It  is 
therefore  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  crowded  thoroughfares, 
and  in  a  few  moments  walk,  find  yourself  surrounded  with 
shady  trees,  singing  birds,  fouotains  and  flowers. 

Here,  in  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  may  be  found  represen- 
tatives of  aliuost  every  race  and  clime.  The  fair-haired  natives 
of  nothern  Europe,  the  swarthy  inhabitants  of  Tartary,  tall 
fierce-looking  Circassians,  and  flat-nosed,  woolly-headed  negroes 
from  central  Africa;  all  mingling  with  the  more  polished 
inhabitants  of  western  Europe,  each  dressed  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar garb,  and  presenting  a  living  picture  no  less  striking  than 
strange.  In  this  great  hive  of  humanity  may  be  heard  at  least 
fifty  different  languages  making  a  complete  Babel  of  sounds. 
Here,  also,  may  be  seen  in  striking  contrast,  the  different 
manners,  customs  and  usages  of  oriental  and  western  nations. 

The  different  methods  used  in  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise are  no  less  peculiar;  for  while  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  may  be  seen  approaching  long  caravans  of  camels  laden 
with  the  rich  products  of  the  east,  on  the  western  side  may  be 
heard  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive,  announcing  the  arrival  of 
a  train,  bringing  passengers,  merchandise  and  latest  intel- 
ligence from  western  nations. 

But  the  most  significant  custom  is  that  five  times  a  day  the 
Miii'zzui.f,  or  Mahometan  priests,  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  mos- 
ques (as  places  of  worship  are  called)  and  which  are  thickly 
scattered  through  the  city,  and  in  aloud  wailing  voice  exclaim, 
''God  is  great !  Ther.^  is  one  God !  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet! 
Come  to  prayer!"  This  is  repeated  four  times  facing  the 
east,  south,  west  and  north,  and  has  a  penetrating  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  much  more  than  the  sound 
of  the  church-bell  of  the  Christians,  or  the  trumpet  of  the 
Jews. 


Kkadino. — Keep  your  view  of  men  and  things  extensive, 
and  depend  upon  it  that  a  mixed  knowledge  is  not  a  super- 
ficial one.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  views  that  it  gives  are  true  ; 
but  he  who  reads  deeply  in  one  class  of  writers  only,  gets 
views  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which  are 
not  only  narrow,  but  false.  Adjust  your  projioscd  amount  of 
reading  to  your  time  and  inclination — this  is  perfectly  free  to 
every  man;  but  whether  that  amount  be  large  or  small,  let  it 
be  varied  in  its  kind,  and  wiilcly  varied.  If  I  have  a  confi- 
dent opinion  on  any  one  point  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  it  is  on  this. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE     EDITOR. 


THE  excuse  made  by  many  members  of  Congress — notably 
Republicans — for  voting  in  favor  of  the  Edmunds  bill 
was  that  their  constituents  demanded  action  of  this  kind 
against  Utah.  The  recent  elections  have  shown  how  unfounded 
these  excuses  were.  The  Republican  party  hoped  to  gain 
great  credit  with  the  country  for  its  action  upon  the  case  of 
the  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Utah,  and  in  rushing  the 
Edmunds  bill  through.  But  they  have  been  defeated  in  a 
most  surprising  manner  at  the  polls,  and  the  next  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  a  large  Democratic  majorit}^  A 
number  of  the  most  rabid  of  our  enemies  have  lost  their 
elections,  while  in  no  instance  that  we  know  of  has  any  man 
lost  any  credit  with  his  party  or  his  constituents  who  voted 
against  the  Edmunds  bill  or  the  unseating  of  our  Delegate. 

For  years  it  has  been  apparent  that  politicians  who  have 
expected  to  gain  great  credit  by  attacking  the  "Mormons" 
have  committed  a  great  blunder.  Every  man  who  has  made 
a  hobby  of  the  "Mormon"  question  and  hoped  to  ride  into 
power  because  of  his  animosity  against  the  people  of  Utah 
has  in  every  instance  been  disappointed.  If  we  look  through 
the  long  list  of  names  of  the  men  who  have  assumed  this 
role,  from  the  da.ys  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  down,  we  will  find 
that  the.v  have  in  every  instance  met  with  defeat.  The 
Prophet  Joseph,  in  1843,  warned  Douglas,  and  this  was  years 
before  there  was  any  prospect  of  his  being  a  candidate  for 
presidential  honors,  vhat  his  fate  would  be  if  he  should  act 
the  part  of  an  enemy  against  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Douglas 
at  the  time  doubtless  felt  that  he  never  would  be  such  an 
enemy.  But  a  time  came  when  it  appeared  as  though  it 
might  be  to  his  political  advantage  to  strike  the  Latter-day 
Saints  a  blow.  He  delivered  a  speech  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
which  Col.  John  W.  Forney,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
Douglas'  warm  friend,  afterwards  admitted  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  did  him  more  injury  in  spoiling  his  chances  for 
attaining  the  presidency  than  any  other  act  of  his  life. 

Those  who  oppose  us  learn  nothing  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  preceded  them.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
intense  opposition  and  hatred  that  have  been  shown  against 
the  people  of  Utah  since  the  year  1S5T,  when  President 
Buchanan  sent  an  army  here,  it  is  extraordinary  how  we  have 
escaped.  It  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  it  has  seemed 
that  our  destruction  as  an  organized  community  was  inevitable, 
and  at  no  time  has  this  appeared  more  so  than  during  the 
past  twelve  months;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  unseating 
of  our  Delegate,  the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  law  by  which 
.so  many  have  been  disfranchised,  there  has  never  been  a  more 
prosperous  season  in  Utah  than  the  one  that  is  just  past.  To 
judge  by  outward  appearance  no  one  would  ever  suspect  that 
it  was  our  community  which  had  caused  so  much  excitement 
in  Congress  and  throughout  the  nation,  and  that  it  was  against 
our  community  that  these  measures  had  been  urged  and 
carried  out. 

It  is  a  most  difhcult  thing  to  inflict  any  very  serious  injury 
by  acts  of  legislation  upon  a  people  such  as  are  the  Latter-day 
Saints  in  these  mountains.  They  are  compact  through  their 
unity.  They  live  to  a  great  extent  within  themselves,  and 
are  therefore  in(K;pcn(lent  to  an  extent  not  usually  found 
among  other  people.  Having  pa.ssed  through  great  hard- 
.MJiips  and  endured  many  privations,  and  being  familiar  with 
poverty,  they  are  not  distuibed  by  threats  nor  attacks  upon 


them  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  a  people  who  had  not 
such  an  experience.  Already  they  have  outlived  many 
generations  of  their  persecutors.  These  rise  up,  assume  a 
temporary  importance,  but  soon  pass  away  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  class  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the  politicians  who 
figured  as  active  opponents  of  ours  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
there  is  scarcely  one  left  in  public  life  to-day.  And  so  it  will 
be.  The  Latter-day  Saints  will  gain  experience,  grow  and 
increase  in  unity,  in  numbers  and  in  strength  ;  they  will  be 
opposed  and  their  opposers  will  disappear  one  after  another, 
and  the  only  importance  there  will  be  connected  with  them 
will  be  that  which  is  conferred  upon  them  by  their  attacks 
upon  this  people. 


EDUCATION. 


BY  ANNIM. 


TN  all  civilized  communities  the  great  aim  and  ambition  of 
-*■  the  masses  are  to  become  educated— to  gain  knowledge  which 
will  be  not  only  a  benefit  and  pleasure  to  themselves,  but  also 
to  mankind  generally.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends 
various  branches  of  study  are  undertaken,  one  person  having 
a  preference  for  science  and  another  for  art,  each  feeling  satis- 
fied that  in  his  particular  study  he  can  obtain  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure and  honor  can  be  obtained  and  the  greatest  good  can  be 
done. 

The  question  often  arises  in  the  mind  of  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced person,  "What  shall  I  do  in  order  to  become  useful, 
beloved  and  honored?"  If  you  have  an  honest  desire  to 
be  useful,  a  righteous  wish  to  gain  the  love  of  your  acquain- 
tances and  a  proper  ambition  to  be  honored  of  God  and  man, 
this  question  can  be  readily  answered,  for  there  is  only  one 
true  road  to  endurable  greatness.  But  if  your  highest  aim 
is  to  gain  the  praise  and  tender  caresses  of  mortal  man,  you 
must  choose  for  yourself,  as  there  are  numerous  ways  in  which 
these  are  to  be  obtained. 

We  think,  however,  that  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  children 
in  this  Church  to  become  truly  useful  and  to  be  honored  of 
God  in  preference  to  being  applauded  by  men.  W^e  will  there- 
fore give  our  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  employed 
in  striving  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends. 

At  the  very  out.set  of  a  child's  career  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  should  be  instilled  into  its  mind,  and  written  upon  its 
heart  as  with  a  pen  of  tire.  It  should  be  taught  that  any 
principle  or  branch  of  study  which  conflicts  with  the  revelations 
of  God  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  untrue  and  deserves 
immediate  condemnation.  It  should  learn  that  God  is  the 
author  of  all  correct  knowledge,  and  that  the  laws  of  Nature 
are  His  laws.  When  these  ideas  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind 
of  any  child,  and  an  unchangeable  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  His  works  is  begotten  in  its  heart,  a  spirit  of  infidelity 
will  never  gain  admittance  to  the  soul  to  rob  it  of  its  faith  in 
the  Creator. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  in  the  pursuit  of  true  knowledge 
and  honor  is  to  study  the  wants  of  mankind,  and  to  endeavor 
by  every  laudable  means  to  supply  them.  We  should,  of 
course,  try  to  gain  happiness  for  ourselves,  but  in  benefitting 
others  we  are  laying  the  foundation  of  pure  and  unalloyed  joy 
in  our  own  hearts,  and  as  we  continue  in  the  good  work  of  blessing 
others.our  joy,  peace  and  honor  increse  proportionately.  The 
renowned  writer,  Herbert  Spencer,  says:  '"Howtolive? — that 
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is  the  essential  question  for  us,  not  how  to  live  in  the  mere 
material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sense.  The  general 
problem  which  comprehends  every  special  problem  is  the 
right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions  under  all  circumstances. 
In  what  way  to  treat  the  body :  in  what  to  treat  the  mind ;  m 
what  way  to  manage  our  affairs ;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a 
family ;  in  what  way  to  behave  as  citizens ;  in  what  way  to 
utilize  all  those  sources  of  happiness  which  nature  supplies — 
how  to  use  all  our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  our- 
selves and  others — how  to  live  completely.  And  this  being 
the  great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn,  is,  by  consequence,  the 
great  thing  which  education  has  to  teach.  To  prepare  us  for 
complete  living  is  the  function  which  education  has  to  dis- 
charge ;  and  (he  only  rational  mode  of  judging  of  any  educa- 
tional course  is,  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  discharges  such 
function.' 

If  an  individual  stores  his  mind  with  knowledge  as  a  miser 
tills  his  chests  with  gold,  never  trying  to  benefit  his  fellow  men 
with  his  talents,  his  learning  is  worse  than  useless.  Far  better 
would  it  be  for  such  a  person  never  to  have  had  such  abilities 
for  learning,  becau.'^e  he  is  like  the  unrighteous  servant  of 
whom  ihe  Savior  spoke  :  he  stores  away  his  talents,  not  placing 
them  out  at  usury  that  he  may  obtain  eternal  riches,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

True  education  comprises  within  its  limits  all  that  is  true, 
useful,  ennobling  and  honorable.  To  possess  a  complete  edu- 
cation is  to  have  a  knowledge  concerning  the  things  of  heaven 
and  of  earth.  "Knowledge  does  not,"  says  Webster,  "comprise 
all  which  is  contained  in  the  large  term  of  education.  The 
feelings  are  to  be  disciplined,  the  passions  are  to  be  restrained  ; 
true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  inspired  ;  a  profound  reli- 
gious feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality  inculcated 
under  all  circumstances.  All  this  is  comprised  in  education." 
When  either  of  these  qualifications  is  lacking  there  is  a  gap  in 
our  education  which  must  be  tilled  before  we  can  be  truly 
learned. 

It  is  very  noticeable  in  the  case  of  all  mankind  that  errors 
arc  very  likely  to  creep  in  where  truth  is  desired,  for  the  minds 
of  the  masses  are  so  darkened  that  true  knowledge  cannot  be 
separated  by  them  from  false  ideas.  Thus  errors  are  circulated 
which  are  often  accepted  as  truth  by  the  unlearned  and  make 
such  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  receiver  that 
years  are  necessary  to  force  them  again  from  the  mind.  There- 
fore it  is  nnich  better  to  leave  the  mind  vacant,  than  to  im- 
press untruths  upon  it  which  cannot  be  erased. 

One  may  here  ask,  "How  am  I  to  discern  between  error 
and  truth?"  By  becoming  acquainted  at  the  -start  with  the 
Author  of  all  truth,  and  then  comparing  all  study  with  His 
word  :  that  which  agree,--  with  His  revelations  is  correct,  that 
which  does  not  is  incorrect.  lu  the  acquisition  of  every  study, 
however,  deep  thought  is  required  and  diligence  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  error  and  arrive  .safely  at  the 
shores  of  truth,  for, 

"Errors,  like  -tniws,  upon  the  surface  flow  : 

U(;  who  would  seiirch  for  jiearls  must  dive  lielnw." 

The  idea  should  never  find  a  place  within  us  that  we  have 
learned  enough.  He  who  cheri.shes  such  a  thought  is  an  unfit 
candidate  lor  celestial  glory,  because  there  is  an  eternal  study 
before  those  who  enter  into  the  kinirdom  of  God.  The  tree 
of  knowledge  yields  fruit  which  is  delightful  to  the  taste,  and 
the  more  we  eat  of  it  the  greater  is  our  dei-ire  for  a  larger 
supply.  Its  luscious  fruit  gives  joy  to  thecajjlive,  brings  relief 
to  the  weary,  comforts  the  despondent  and  draws  man  nearer 
his  Maker. 


SESSION    FOUKTH. 


BY  URIEL. 


TN  order  to  lay  a  correct  foundation,  beloved  young  friends, 
-^  it  is  essential  that  we  should  believe  in  and  worship  the 
living  and  true  God.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  writing  to  the 
saints  at  Ephesus,  said  that  there  was  "one  God  and  Father 
of  all." 

Our  Kedeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  when  teaching  His  disciples 
to  pray,  commenced  His  prayer  with  these  remarkable  words, 
"Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven."  Now  the  question  arises 
how  is  God  our  Father?  We  know  we  have  a  father  on 
earth,  but  according  to  the  above  declarations  we  have  a 
Father  in  heaven  unto  whom  we  are  taught  to  pray  by  the  great 
Master  of  the  science  of  theology.  That  this  Father  lives, 
that  He  can  hear  and  answer  prayer  is  very  evident,  or  why 
should  we  pray?  Why  should  we  communicate  with  this  un- 
seen Being  unless  He  has  an  existence,  and  can  both  hear  and 
answer  our  petitions?  If  we  are  His  children  how  are  we  His 
children?  These  questions  naturally  arise  in  our  minds  for  if 
we  worship,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  know  whom  we  wor- 
ship and  how  to  worship. 

Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  makes  use  of  this  re- 
markable language:  (xii,  9)  "Furthermore,  we  have  had 
fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them 
reverence:  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  live?"  The  Father  of  spirits  !  Then 
God  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits — He  is  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  we  are  His  offspring,  our  spirits  being  begotten  sons  and 
daughters  unto  Him. 

Now  in  further  evidence  of  this  fact,  let  us  refer  to  the  seventh 
verse  of  the  twelvth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  where  the  wise 
man  is  meditating  upon  death — the  separation  of  the  body 
and  the  spirit — sometimes  described  as  "giving  up  the  ghost." 
He  says,  "Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was  : 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  This  cer- 
tainly proves  that  our  spirts  pre-exi>ted,  that  is,  we  had  an 
existence  with  God  before  we  came  here,  before  we  were  born, 
or  how  could  we  return  to  a  place  where  we  had  never  been 
before.  To  "return  to  the  earth,"  that  is,  our  bodies  return 
to  dust,  we  can  comprehend,  because  are  bodies  are  compo.sed 
and  sustained  by  the  elements  of  which  the  earth  is  made  ; 
hut  our  spirits,  souls  or  ghosts,  as  they  sometimes  are  called,  to 
return  to  God,  would  be  rather  difficult  to  understand  unless 
we  knew  of  our  former  existence — of  our  life  in  a  spiritual  state 
before  our  advent  to  this  earth. 

Now  this  is  a  correct  principle,  but  let  us  seek  for  further 
evidence.  In  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Job,  we  find  an 
acjount  of  a  conversation  between  the  Lord  and  His  servant 
Job.  The  latter  is  there  a>kcd  some  very  extraordinary  r|ue.s- 
tions,  among  which  are  some  bearing  upon  the  subject  we  now 
have  for  our  consideration.  The  Lord  asked  .lob,  "Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?  declare,  if 
thou  hast  utiderstanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures 
thereof,  if  thou  knowest?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon 
it?  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  tiiereof  fastened?  or 
who  laid  the  corner  stone  thereof:  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  .^ons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?"  Ref- 
erence is  here  made  to  a  time  when   the  foundations  of  the 
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earth  were  laid,  also  to  an  event  that  took  place  upon  that 
occasion — "the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy."  The  "morning  stars"  and  "sons  of 
God"  of  whom  mention  is  here  made  were  evidently  the 
spirits  who  were  to  tabernacle  in  the  flesh,  or  to  have  bodies 
that  they  might  experience  a  probation  upon  this  earth,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  then  being  laid,  and  which  caused 
such  joyous  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  the  "sons  of  God"  that 
they  shouted  for  joy.  Job  was  asked,  "where  wast  thou" 
upon  this  glorious  occasion?  but  could  he  answer  it?  If  the 
same  question  was  asked  us,  beloved  young  friends,  could  we 
answer  it?  And  yet  we  most  assuredly  had  an  existence  at 
that  time,  and  it  was  understood  by  the  Preacher,  the  son  of 
David,  king  in  Jerusalem,  when  he  said,  "and  the  spirit  shall 
return  upto  God  who  gave  it."  He  understood  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  return  to  a  place  from  whence  we  had  never 
come.  He  understood  that  he  was  an  eternal  spirit  clothed 
with  a  mortal  body  of  flesh  and  bones,  gaining  an  experience, 
learning  certain  practical  lessons  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  gain  in  any  other  manner.  He  knew  that  his  spirit  came 
from  God  who  was  his  heavenly  and  eternal  Father,  and  with 
this  understanding  he  wrote  the  inspired  words  which  we  have 
quoted. 

The  Savior,  upon  one  occasion,  when  conversing  with  Jews 
said,  "Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day  :  and  he 
saw  it,  and  was  glad.  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  Him,  thou  art 
not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?  Jesus 
said  unto  them.  Verily,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Before  Abra- 
ham was,  I  am."  The  ignorant  Jews,  who  were  as  blind  in 
their  minds  as  all  those  are  who  possess  not  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  exceedingly  angry  at  the  Savior  for  uttering  this  truth- 
ful sentence,  and  they  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him,  intending 
to  kill  Him ;  but  His  time  was  not  yet  come  and  under  the 
protecting  care  of  His  Father,  and  our  Father,  He  passed 
away  unharmed.  Did  not  Jesus  Christ  have  an  existence 
before  the  days  of  Abraham?  Most  assuredly  He  had.  Read 
what  the  Apostle  Paulsays  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  his  epistle  ;  "God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers,  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,  whom  He  hath 
appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  He  made  the  "^/l^ia  , 
who  ueing  ihe  fcrigfetripss  ^*'  "-  j!,.rj,  uqJ  tne  express  image  of 
His  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His 
power,  when  He  had  by  Himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high."  Compare  these 
words  with  the  name  given  to  the  Son  of  God,  "These  things 
saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  of  God"  {Rex.  Hi,  1-1).  These  quotations 
demonstrate  that  Je.'^us  Christ  was  in  the  beginning  with  the 
Father,  and  that  He  was  the  "express  image  of  His  person," 
the  "brightness  of  His  glory,"  the  "beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,"  and  show  beyond  contradiction  that  His  spirit,  ghost, 
or  soul,  existed  from  before  the  foundation  of  this  earth  on 
which  we  dwell  and  was  the  bright  and  glorious  morning  star. 
He  is  also  called  the  "firstborn  among  many  brethren"  {Rniu., 
ix.,  29). 

Now,  we  would  ask,  is  it  not  plain,  if  the.se  are  facts,  that 
we  also  had  a  previous  existence,  and  that  there  is  .some  phi- 
losophy in  our  seeking  for  wisdom  and  understanding  at  the 
hands  of  our  eternal  Father,  that  we  can  understandingly 
address  Him  as  "Our  Falhn-  irh/r.Ji  art  in  Ju'di-cii.'"  Wliat  a 
glorious  reflection  it  is  to  think  that  we  have  a  Father  of  our 
spirits,  that  we  once  dwelt  in  His  divine  presence,  that  we 
loved   Him  and  were  in  our  turn  beloved  by  Him;  that  we 


listened  to  His  counsels  and  were  appointed  by  Him  to  dwell 
upon  this  earth  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times, 
when  He  would  restore  the  knowledge  of  Himself  to  the  earth! 
We  can  now  understand  what  Paul  meant  when  declaring  the 
word  of  God  to  the  Athenians,  "and  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation."  By  this  we  learn  that  it  was 
appointed  that  we  should  dwell  upon  the  earth  to-day  and 
have  the  privilege  of  dwelling  in  Zion  to  be  taught  of  God,  to 
learn  of  His  ways  and  to  walk  in  His  paths. 

We  should  all  pray  humbly  to  our  Father  in  heaven  to 
grant  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  in  our  hearts  that  we  may 
enjoy  the  gospel  and  walk  in  the  narrow  path  that  leads  to 
endless  life.  We  being  the  recipients  of  such  great  privileges 
should  not  waste  the  precious  moments  allotted  to  us  upon 
this  earth,  for  we  are  here  for  a  wise  purpose  in  the  Lord, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  like  unto  the  world  who  kuow  not 
God.  If  we  wish  to  become  efiicient  in  the  science  of  theo- 
logy, we  must  deny  ourselves  the  vanities  and  wickedness  of 
the  world,  for,  as  the  beloved  apostle,  John,  wrote,  "Love  not 
the  world,  neither  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  We 
are  required  to  reject  all  unrighteousness  and  to  thirst  after 
righteousness  that  we  may  indeed  be  the  children  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  the  pure  in  heart,  beloved  of  God  ;  then  we  will 
most  assuredly  be  successful  students  in  the  science  of  the- 
ology. 


JOTTINGS     BY     AYOUNO 
MISSIONARY. 


BY   STREBEN. 


( Continued  from  page  333. ) 

TT  was  a  great  joy  to  me  on  :jrw,ng7n  the  city  of  Nurem- 
berg  to  find  ths.Sr;-;j,  ^^j^pJ  ^^j  ^j^jj,^  ^^^■^^  ^^^^^^^^  j^^ 

assi.sti"-^  rtiin  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel.  There  was, 
however,  unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  opposition  with  which 
to  contend,  as  the  government  officials  were  very  bitter  against 
us,  and  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  truth.  Yet  their  efforts  were  unavailing,  for  through  the 
blessings  of  God  and  the  activity  of  those  who  had  already 
been  baptized,  new  additions  to  the  Church  were  constantly 
being  made,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  .seeing  quite  a  number 
receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  The  first  time  I  was  pre- 
sent after  my  arrival  when  this  ordinance  was  being  performed, 
two  policemen  came  unexpectedly  upon  us,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  caused  us  some  trouble,  had  our  party  not  been 
very  large  ;  but  as  it  was,  they  probably  thought  that  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  after  some  few  angry 
words  they  went  away  and  left  us.  The  next  evening  there 
were  several  other  persons  who  presented  themselves  for  bap- 
tism and  in  Older  to  avoid  trouble,  we  decided  to  walk  several 
miles  to  a  small  lake  where  we  hoped  to  be  free  from  theintru. 
sion  of  our  persecutors.  But  in  this  we  were  disappointed, 
for  we  had  only  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  and  one  person 
had  been  baptized,  when  an  officer  rushed  into  our  midst  with 
a  loud  cry  and  flourishing  his  pistol  as  if  ho  intended  to  kill 
some  one.  Ho  placed  his  revolver  in  front  of  the  sister  who 
had  just  emerged  from  the  water,  and  tried  liy  force  and 
threats  to  take  her  along  with  him,  but  he  was  un.successful. 
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Some  of  those  present  became  frightened,  and  fled,  but  the  others 
remained,  determined  to  see  the  termination  of  the  difficulty. 
It  did  not  require  many  minutes  to  arrive  at  a  settlement,  for 
one  of  the  bretliien  went  to  the  intruder  and  told  him  to  leave 
or  he  would  be  thrown  into  the  water  without  further  cere- 
mony. This  so  alarmed  the  policeman  that  he  pocketed  his 
weapon  and  ran  away,  remarking,  however,  that  he  would 
soon  return  with  assistance,  and  then  he  'would  teach  the 
'Mormons'  a  lesson."  We  continued  our  labors  until  those  who 
presented  themselves  were  baptized  and  confirmed,  when  we 
quitely  pursued  our  way  homeward  without  any  further 
molestation. 

After  this  adventure  only  a  few  days  elapsed  before  the  pre- 
sident of  the  branch  was  summoned  before  the  circuit  judge 
who  accused  him  of  being  the  one  who  attended  to  the  baptism 
theb;fore-mention;d  evening.  This  he  stoutly  dented,  because, 
although  he  was  present,  he  took  no  part  in  the  ceremonies; 
but  the  judge  demanded  proofs  of  him  that  he  was  innocent. 
It  may  be  here  remarked  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany  any 
person  who  is  arrested  is  believed  guilty  until  he  proves  him- 
self innocent,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  to  what  it  should  be 
in  this  country.  The  judge  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
allow  the  matter  to  rest  for  a  short  time,  but  he  gave  the  pre- 
sident to  understand  that  an  inquiry  would  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  unless  further  evidence  of  the  president's 
innocence  .'■hould  be  foitheoming,  he  would  be  fined  for  the 
first  offense  and,  most  likely,  fined  and  imprisoned  for  the 
second. 

After  this  occurrence  various  members  of  the  liranch  were 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  judge,  where  they  were  iiues- 
tioned  and  cro.ss- questioned  in  regard  to  their  belief  and  prac- 
tice. All  were  warned  to  avoid  attending  any  meeting  which 
might  be  held  by  the  "Mormon"  missionaries,  and  they  were 
informed  that  disobedience  to  this  order  would  subject  the 
guilty  party  to  a  heavy  fine.  These  annoyances,  however, 
obiy -had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  faith,  love  and  unity  of 
the  Saints,  aull-Th£-2I"'^*d  of  the  work  was  not  retarded  in  the 
least.  " — 

My  brother  having  been  sent  from  iCsgJiyid  to  labor  with 
me  in  the  German  mission,  we  proceeded  to  Aluu.Je,-  *be 
capital  of  Bavaria,  where  the  prospects  were  good  for  the 
organization  of  a  branch.  On  arriving  in  the  latter  city  we 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  see  and  converse  with  us.  AVe  received  at  his  home 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  through  his  exertions  and  the  help  of 
the  Lord,  we  were  able  to  explain  our  doctrines  to  a  number  of 
individuals,  twelve  of  whom  manifested  their  faith  in  the 
same  by  receiving  the  oriliiiance  of  baptism.  Thus  a  small 
beginning  was  made  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Bavarian  king- 
dom, and  almn>t  in  the  heart  of  a  catholic  country,  whore  any 
person  entertaining  a  belief  different  from  the  old  creed  of 
Rome,  was  looked  upon  as  a  heretic. 

Munich,  situated  on  a  barren  plain  about  seventeen  hundred 
feet  above  the  .sea-level  is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  cities 
ofGerniany.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  the  I'oman  Catholic 
faith.  It  is  the  home  of  the  king  and  many  members  of  the 
ri)yal  family  of  this  division  of  the  empire.  Were  it  not  for  the 
great  amount  of  means  which  have  been  and  are  now  expended 
on  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  it  would  be  of  very  little  note, 
as  its  proximity  tn  the  H.ivarian  .Mps  subjects  it  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  the  water  in  the  region  is  any- 
thing but  good  and  healthy.  In  fact,  the  impurity  of  the 
water  affords  the  people  a  good  excuse  for  drinking  beer, 


which  is  here  manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  of  an  excel- 
lent quality. 

This  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1158  by 
Henry  the  Lion,  who  erected  several  buildings  on  this  spot, 
but  it  is  indebted  for  its  present  beauty  and  splendor  to  King 
Ludwig,  I.,  who  spent  several  millions  of  dollars  in  encouraging 
artists  and  men  of  talent  to  assemble  at  Munich,  and  there 
display  their  abilities  in  making  improvements.  The  result 
of  these  efforts  was  that  some  of  the  finest  buildings  were 
erected,  some  of  the  best  art  galleries  were  arranged  and  some 
of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  various  curiosities  were 
made  that  can  be  found  in  the  world.  Within  the  city  limits 
are  twenty-eight  churches,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three,  belong  to  the  Catholics,  ftlany  of  these  are  very 
fine,  indeed,  and,  judging  from  the  amount  of  money  these 
structures  must  have  cost,  I  would  say  that  the  people  have 
been  very  liberal  in  donating  for  the  support  of  the  "Mother 
Church." 

To  give  a  description  of  the  many  interesting  sights  to  be 
seen  in  and  around  this  city  would  fill  a  volume,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  is  now  considered  a  scat  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
visitor  to  the  place  is  really  filled  with  amazement  in  viewing 
the  beautiful  things  which  man  has  made. 
{To  be  Continued.) 


HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH 


{Continued  from  page  340). 


'T^IIP]  news  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  was  most  grati- 
-^  fying  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church  and  to  all  the 
fliithful  Saints.  They  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  they  had  striven  to  build  the  Lord's  house  as 
He  had  commanded,  and  in  knowing  that  their  diligence  in 
performing  the  labor  had  been  jilcasing  to  II in;  and  that  He 
had  accepted  the  house.  Whatever  now  might  be  the  future 
fate  of  the  temple,  they  had  done  their  duty,  and  they  were 
released,  by  the  cruel  and  outrageous  acts  of  the  wicked  in 
(lrivit,>;  ♦V'oni  from  it,  from  further  care  and  responsibility 
concerning  it.  While  iiny  ~ot'  the  faints- "« —  iTcTuiitt..^  .J. 
remain,  they  watched  over  it;  but  after  all  the  faithful  had 
been  driven  from  Nauvoo,  the  temple  was  discovered  one  day 
to  be  on  fire.  Some  base  creature  had  set  fire  to  it,  and  it 
was  burned  down.  His  motives  for  this  act  were  most  wicked, 
and  his  condemnation  will  be  very  great,  yet  it  would  have 
been  a  painful  reflection,  had  it  stood  unbanned,  to  know 
that  its  hallowed  interior  was  iiollutcd  by  the  presence  of  a 
people  who  had  slain  the  Lord's  anointed,  the  Prophet  and 
Patriarch  of  His  Church — Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith — and 
had  driven  forth  His  servants  and  Saints  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

On  the  'I'.Hh  of  .lune  the  ferry-boat,  which  was  built  on  the 
bank  (jf  the  Missouri  river  for  '.he  purpose  of  crossing,  was 
launched:  aid  on  the  next  day  I'resident  Young  and  several  of 
the  Apostles  moved  down  to  the  river  for  the  pur|)ose  of 
crossing.  On  the  :i9th  of  June,  1S40,  also,  another  event 
occurred  worthy  of  note— Elder  Ezra  T.  Betison  was  elected 
by  the  Apostles  to  be  an  Apostle  in  the  stead  of  John  I'l. 
Page,  who  had  fallen  into  darkness  and  been  cut  off  fioni  the 
Church. 

President  Young  was  still  very  anxious  to  have  a  company 
go  ahead  that  sea.son  to  secure  a  location  for  the  Saints  in  the 


mountains.  He  proposed  the  organization  of  such  a  company 
to  the  camp,  and  that  it  be  composed  of  men  onl}',  the 
families  to  follow  on  afterwards.  Man}'  expressed  their 
willingness  to  go  and  leave  their  families.  He  told  the  Saints 
that  •everything  that  men  and  hell  could  invent  would  be 
hatched  up  to  prevent  the  camp  from  making  any  progress. 
He  was  strongly  moved  upon  to  speak  plainly  to  them  upon 
the  subject.  He  said,  that  if  the  Church  should  be  blown  to 
the  four  vrinds  and  never  gather  again,  he  wished  them  to 
remember  that  he  had  told  them  how,  when  and  where  to 
gather,  and  that  if  they  did  not  so  gather,  to  remember  and 
bear  him  witness  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  his  anxiety  on  this  subject  at 
this  time,  though  they  were  unknown  to  him.  Even  while 
he  was  thus  addressing  the  camp,  a  scheme  whicli  had  been 
arranged  was  then  being  carried  out,  that  would  have  the 
effect  to  prevent  the  journey  to  the  mountains  that  season  of 
such  a  company  as  he  proposed.  Like  numberless  other 
schemes,  however,  which  had  been  arranged  for  the  embarras- 
ment  and  injury  of  the  Saints,  this  was  overruled  for  their 
good.  We  refer  to  the  orders  from  the  government  for  the 
raising  of  a  battalion  of  five  hundred  men,  known  in  history 
as  the  Mormon  Battalion.  On  the  2Gth  of  June,  Captain 
James  Allen  of  the  U.  S.  army  arrived  at  Mount  Pisgah,  had 
an  interview  with  the  leading  men  of  that  place  and  presented 
them  with  the  following  : 

"circular   to   the   MORJIONS. 

"I  have  come  among  you  instructed  by  Col.  S.  W.  Kearny 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  now  commanding  the  army  of  the  West, 
to  visit  the  Mormon  camp  and  accept  the,  services,  for  twelve 
months,  of  lour  or  five  companies  of  the  Mormon  men  who 
may  bo  willing  to  serve  their  country  for  that  period  in  our 
present  war  with  Mexico.  This  force  to  unite  with  the  army 
of  the  West  at  Santa  Fe  and  be  marched  thence  to  California, 
where  they  will  be  discharged. 

"They  will  receive  pay  and  rations  and  other  allowances 
such  as  other  volunteers,  or  regular  soldiers  receive,  from  the 
day  they  shall  be  mustered  into  the  service,  and  will  be  entitled 
to  all  the  comforts  and  benefits  of  regular  soldiers  of  the  army, 
and  when  discharged  as  contemplated,  at  California,  they  will 
be  given,  gratis,  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  with  which 
they  will  be  fully  equipped  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Thus  is 
offered  to  the  Mormon  people  now,  this  year,  an  opportunity 
of  sending  a  portion  of  their  young  and  intelligent  men  to  the 
ultimate  destination  of  their  whole  people,  and  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  and  this  advance  party  can  thus 
pave  the  way,  and  look  out  the  land,  fortheir  brethren  to  come 
after  them. 

"The  pay  of  a  private  volunteer  is  seven  dollars  per  month, 
and  the  allowance  for  clothing  is  the  cost  price  of  clothing  of 
a  regular  .soldier. 

"Those  of  the  Mormons  who  are  desirous  of  serving  their 
country,  on  the  conditions  here  enumerated,  are  requested  to 
meet  me  without  delay  at  their  principal  camp,  at  the  Council 
Bluffs,  whither  I  am  now  going  to  consult  with  their  [irincipal 
men,  and  to  receive  and  organize  the  force  contemplated  to  be 
raised. 

"1  will  receive  all  healthy,  able  men  of  from  eighteen  to 
forty-five  years  of  age. 

"J.  Ar.LKN,  Capt.  1st  Dragoons. 
"Camp  of  the  Mormons,  at  Mt.  Pisgah, 
1.3(J  miles  east  of  Council  Bluffs. 
June  2ilth,  1840. 


"Note: — I  hope  to  complete  the  organization  of  this 
battalion  within  six  days  after  reaching  Council  Bluffs,  or 
within  uine  days  from  this  time." 

After  due  deliberation  they  advised  him  to  visit  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Elder  Wm.  Clayton,  the  clerk  of  the  camp. 
He  reached  Council  Bluffs  on  the  30th,  and  immediately  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  President  Young  and  his 
brethren.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  met  with  them,  and  pre- 
sented to  them,  for  perusal,  the  following  instructions  from 
his  commanding  ofiicer; 

"Head  Qoarter-s,  Ar.my  of  the  West, 

"Fort  Leavenworth,  June  19,  1840. 

"iS'iV.- — It  is  understood  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  Mor- 
mons, who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  California  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  in  that  country,  and  I  have  therefore  to 
direct  that  you  will  proceed  to  their  camps,  and  endeavor  to 
raise  from  amongst  them  four  or  five  companies  of  volunteers 
to  join  me  in  my  expedition  to  that  country ;  each  company  to 
consist  of  any  number  between  seventy-three  and  one  hundred 
and  nine — the  officers  of  the  companies  will  be  a  captain,  first 
lieutenant  and  second  lieutenant,  who  will  be  elected  by  the 
privates  and  subject  to  your  approval,  and  the  captains  then  to 
appoint  the  non-commissioned  officers,  also  subject  to  your 
approval — the  companies,  upon  being  thus  organized,  will  be 
mustered  by  you  into  the  service  of  the  U.  S.,  and  from  that 
day  will  commence  to  receive  the  pay,  rations,  and  other  allow- 
ances given  to  other  infantry  volunteers,  each  according  to  his 
rank.  You  will  upon  mustering  into  service  the  fourth 
company  be  considered  as  having  the  rank,  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  infantry,  and  are  authorized 
to  appoint  an  adjutant,  sergeant  major  and  quarter  master 
sergeant  for  the  battalion. 

"The  companies  after  being  organized  will  be  marched  to 
this  post,  where  they  will  be  armed  and  prepared  for  the  field, 
after  which  they  will,  under  your  command,  follow  on  my 
trail  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Fe,  and  where  you  will  receive 
further  orders  from  me. 

"You  will  upon  organizing  the  companies,  require  pro- 
visions, wagons,  horses,  mules,  etc.  ;  you  must  purcha.-e 
everything  which  is  necessary  and  give  the  necessary  drafts 
upon  the  quarter  master  and  commissary  departments  at  this 
post,  which  drafts  will  be  paid  upon  presentation. 

"You  will  have  the  Mormons  distinctly  to  understand,  that 
I  wish  to  take  them  as  volunteers  for  twelve  months,  that  they 
will  be  marched  to  California,  receiving  pay  and  allowances 
during  the  above  time,  and  at  its  exjiiration  they  will  be  dis- 
charged, and  allowed  to  retain,  as  their  i)rivate  property,  the 
guns  and  accoutrements  to  be  furnished  to  them  at  this  post. 

"Each  company  will  be  allowed  four  women  as  laundiesses^ 
who  will  travel  with  the  company,  receiving  rations,  and  the 
other  allowances  given  to  the  laundresses  of  our  army. 

"With  the  foregoing  conditions,  which  are  hereby  jdedgcd 
to  the  Mormons  and  which  will  be  faithfully  kept  by  me  and 
other  officers  in  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  jou  will,  in  a  few  days,  be 
able  to  raise  five  hundred  young  and  eflicient  men  for  this 
expedition. 

"^'ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"S.  VV.  Kearny,  Col.  of  1st  Dragoons. 
"Captain  Jamks  Alt.en, 

"1st  Ptcg.  Dragoons,  Fort  Leavenworth." 
( To  be  Continued. ) 
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EDITOR. 


SALT    LAKE   CITY,    PECEMBEK    1,    1882. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS 


:N  Thursday,  the  lOth  ult.,  President  Tay- 
lor and  President  Woodruff.  Apostles  F. 
M.  Lyman  and  George  Teasdale  (accom- 
lianied  by  the  Editor  of  the  Juvenile), 
left  Salt  Lake  City,  with  the  intention  of 
visiting  a  number  of  the  settlements  and 
of  holding  conference  at  Manti  on  the 
isth  and  19th.  The  weather  was  cold, 
but  clear  and  pleasant.  The  contrast 
between  our  former  method  of  travel  by 
wagons,  and  the  rapid,  easy  method  now  in 
vogue,  which  enables  us  to  make  the  trip  to 
Nephi  in  less  than  five  hours,  was  brought 
forcibly  to  our  mind ;  for  we  well  remember 
that  such  a  journey,  a  few  years  ago,  involved 
days  of  time,  carriages  and  horses,  and  considerable 
toil.  Now,  we  left  Salt  Lake  City  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  reached  Nephi  a  little  after  six 
o'clock,  giving  us  plenty  of  time  to  eat  supper  and 
then  hold  meeting  with  the  Saints  at  seven  o'clock.  We 
airaiii  held  meeting  at  Nephi  at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
both  meetings  being  well  attended,  and  the  excellent  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  people  was  evidently  enjoj'ed  by  all  who 
were  pre.-^ent. 

Nephi  i.s  a  beautiful  little  town,  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
Salt  Creek  Canj'on,  which  is  the  jirincipal  avenue  by  which 
Sanpete  A'alley  is  reached,  and  up  which  there  is  a  narrow- 
guage  railroad  laid.  Considerable  salt  has  been  manufactured 
at  this  point,  and  there  are  large  beds  of  gypsum  in  the 
vicinity,  which  at  some  time  in  the  future  will  be  of  consider- 
able value.  The  area  of  farm  land  is  somewliat  limited  in 
con.sequence  of  the  small  su|iply  of  water,  but  grain  and 
wheat  are  rai.sed  in  considerable  abundance,  and  there  is  an 
air  of  comfort  about  the  residences  of  the  people  of  Nephi 
that  strikes  a  visitor  very  pleasantly.  There  is  one  drawback, 
we  fancy,  to  the  town,  and  that  is,  the  absence  of  wells,  and 
Salt  Creek  does  not  furnish  the  most  pleasant  tasting  water, 
in  fact,  sometimes  when  heavy  rains  occur  it  comes  down 
loaded  with  sediment  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  at  other  times 
with  a  whitish  substance,  doubtless  of  the  nature  of  gypsum. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  sink  wells,  but  they  have  not 
been  successful.  We  think,  however,  that  the  time  will  yet 
come  when  artesian  water  will  be  abundant,  an<l  when  this 
valley  of  Juab — which  is  so  beautiful  in  many  rcsjjects,  but 
cannot  he  cultivated  for  the  want  of  water — will  yet  have 
abundant  streams  brought  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  by 
means  of  artesian  boring. 

The  company  left  Nephi  by  the  narrow-guagc  railroad,  and 
at  Fountain  Green  I'resident  Woodruff,  and  Apostles  Lyman 
and  Te.isdale,  got  off,  the  latter  to  till  an  appointment  at 
Fountain  Green,  while  President  Wooodruff  proceeded  to 
Moroni  to  hold  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  Apostle  Lyman 
to  Fairview  for  the  same  purpose. 


At  Wales  those  of  us  who  had  sent  an  appointment  to 
Ephraim  were  met  by  vehicles,  which  carried  u.s  speedily  to 
that  place,  making  the  journey  in  less  than  two  hours. 
Wales  is  the  end  of  the  railroad  track,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  road  will  soon  be  pushed  further  south  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
closer  proximity  to  the  leading  settlements  in  the  valley. 

Sanpete  Valley  is  beautifully  located.  The  mountains  are 
not  so  high  as  those  around  Salt  Lake  or  Utah  Valley,  and 
are  not  quite  so  forbidding  in  their  character.  As  one  enters 
the  valley  nearly  all  the  settlements  can  be  seen — Fountain 
Green,  Wales,  Moroni,  Mount  Pleasant,  Chester,  Spring  City, 
Ephraim  and  Manti,  all  being  within  the  range  of  vision ; 
and  upon  a  clear  day  the  temple  at  Manti  can  be  seen  from 
the  north  end  of  the  valley;  it  stands  out  boldly  upon  the 
point  of  a  mountain.  The  meeting  house  at  Ephraim  was 
crowded,  its  seating  capacity  being  nearly  two  thousand,  and 
the  meeting  was  enjoyed  by  all.  There  is  a  thriftiness  about 
this  settlement  which  impresses  one.  There  is  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  show,  but  everything  is  of  a  solid,  .sub- 
stantial and  well-to-do  character ;  even  the  animals  show  the 
care  that  is  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  owners. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th,  Brothers  Woodruff  and  Teasdale 
held  meeting  at  ten  o'clock  at  Spring  City,  and  Brother 
Lyman  at  the  same  hour  at  Mount  Pleasant,  while  the  rest  of 
the  company  proceeded  to  Manti  to  the  conference,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  brethren  after  they  had  held  their 
meetings  at  the  points  named. 

Manti  is  the  oldest  settlement  south  of  Provo.  The  first 
settlers  came  here  in  1849.  There  are  some  excellent  build- 
ings in  this  city,  and  the  stone  in  the  vicinity  furnishes  a  build- 
ing material  which  is  not  excelled  any  where  in  these  moun- 
tains. The  large  meeting  house  when  completed  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  structures  in  the  Territory ;  it  will  contain  two 
galleries  and  will  have  a  large  seating  capacity. 

The  temple  is  nearly  up  to  the  square,  and  when  viewed 
from  the  south  presents  a  very  grand  and  imposing  appearance. 
It  will  be  an  elegant  .structure  when  completed,  and  great 
anxiety  is  being  manifested  to  have  it  finished  within  two 
years.  The  meetings  at  Manti  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  were 
quite  interesting  and  were  well  attended,  the  house  being 
very  crowded. 

A  visitor  to  these  settlements  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  undisturbed  tranquility  that  appears  to  prevail  on 
all  hands.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  that  this  is  a  portion  of 
the  community  against  whom  so  many  threats  have  been 
hurled,  and  for  whom  so  much  inimical  legislation  has  been 
enacted.  There  is  a  jioace  in  the  breast,s  of  the  people — 
which  is  visible  in  all  their  de])c)rtment — that  one  can  feel 
when  he  enters  their  habitations,  and  that  is  quite  noticeable 
in  the  congregations.  It  seems  to  have  lifted  them  above  all 
fears  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Edmunds  law,  or  any  other  law 
with  which  they  may  be  threatened. 

The  repoit  made  at  the  Conference  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  was  of  a  very  cheering  character  ;  and  the  total  ineni- 
bcrship  of  the  Church,  divided  by  the  number  of  families, 
gives  an  average  of  six  souls  to  the  family,  which  speaks  well 
for  their  observance  of  the  first  law.  Out  of  a  total  of  eleven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen  souls,  there  are  three 
thou.«and  four  hundred  and  forty-.seveii  children  under  eight 
years  of  age,  which  seems  to  us  a  very  large  proportion. 
There  were  thirty-six  deaths  reported  for  the  last  ((uarter,  and 
as  we  were  assured  that  pains  had  been  taken  to  report  these, 
it  speaks  highly  for  the  health  of  this  valley  and  the  good 
condition  of  the  peojile.     The  situation  of  the  people  of  San- 
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pete,  like  those  of  most  of  our  valleys,  is  most  admirable. 
Probably  in  no  community  in  the  world  are  the  blessings  and 
comforts  of  life  more  generally  distributed  than  throughout  these 
settlements.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  want  is  entirely 
unknown,  and  that  the  cry  of  man  for  food  never  ascends 
from  these  peaceful  valleys  to  the  ears  of  the  God  of  heaven, 
nor  does  the  moan  of  starved  animals  ever  ascend  as  a  con- 
demnation upon  the  owners.  The  Lord  has  blessed  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  they  should  be 
very  grateful  to  Him  for  His  favors.  He  has  changed  a 
desert  into  a  fruitful  field.  He  has  blessed  it  and  made  it  a 
desirable  land  for  His  people.  It  seems  to  have  been 
expressly  prepared  for  its  present  inhabitants,  being  so  admir- 
ably adapted  for  a  sparse  population  to  occupy,  and  in  it  to 
wield  great  political  power. 

Children,  look  around  you  and  admire  the  country  of  your 
birth  and  habitation.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  desert  land, 
but  it  contains  the  grandest  scenery  to  be  found  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  It  is  a  fit  abode  .for  a  free  people,  and  that  it  may 
always  be  a  land  of  liberty  to  those  who  possess  it,  should  be 
the  great  desire  of  every  heart,  and  every  effort  to  maintain 
ourselves  here  should  have  this  for  its  object. 


WHERE  GOOD  CAN  BE  DONE. 


BT  CELIA  E.  BEAN. 


sibi 


OUR  Sunday  schools  are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
youth  of  Zion;  to  conduct  them  properly  should  be  the  aim 
and  chief  desire  of  every  teacher.  Think  of  it !  A  school 
wherein  the  children  can  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
life  and  salvation ;  where  the  mind  and  will  of  God  is 
explained,  and  all  that  is  calculated  to  instruct,  advance  and 
improve  the  youth  of  Zion,  is  conistantly  taught! 

If  there  is  a  position  in  life  fraught  with  responsibility  and 
importance,  it  is  that  of  an  instructor  of  the  youth.  Con- 
victions impressed  upon  young  minds,  will  touch  chords  of 
the  heart,  which  will  echo  and  re-echo  when  time  is  no  more. 
Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  a  thought?  It  may  over- 
turn empires,  reconstruct  states,  and  remodel  society.  It  was 
a  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  great  philosophers  of  the  last 
few  centuries  that  startled  the  world.  Thought  is  the  great 
moving  power  in  all  action.  If  it  be  pure  and  lofty,  it  will 
urge  the  possessor  to  acts  of  nobleness,  a  life  of  industry, 
worth  and  power.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  one  of  sin  or 
guile,  it  will  prompt  its  possessor  to  deeds  of  shame,  and  end 
in  a  life  of  debauchery,  degradation  and  misery. 

In  all  the  avocations  of  life,  there  is  no  higher  or  broader 
field  of  labor  than  that  occupied  by  our  Sabbath  school  teach- 
ers. Their  mission  is  to  teaeh  the  young  and  tender  minds, 
those  whose  characters  are  not  formed  and  whose  ideas  are 
not  matured.  The  ideas  advanced  by  them  can  not  fail  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  young.  One  may  talk  to  aged 
persons  but  the  opinions  and  habits  cherished  by  them  for 
years  will  not  be  so  easily  changed,  and  the  desired  results  are 
frequently  not  obtained.  One  may  plead  and  talk  with  young 
persons  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  but  the 
follies,  vanities  and  snares  of  a  cruel  world  may  prevent  them 
from  grasping  and  retaining  truth.  But  the  ear.s  and  hearts 
of  the  young  are  open,  and  while  this  adds  additional  respon- 
sibility to  the  adviser  of  youth,  it  also  urges  him  on  to  nobler 


efforts  in  their  behalf.  Youth  is  earnest  and  capable  of  receiv- 
ing good  impressions;  full  of  ambition  and  hopefulness,  yet 
lacking  in  experience  and  discretion.  Children  have  great 
desires  but  scanty  means  of  giving  them  gratification,  they  long 
for  honor  and  notice  among  the  learned  yet  feel  too  faint- 
hearted, to  struggle  for  the  achievement,  of  their  desires.  They 
lack  courage,  and  among  the  many  aids  offered  to  youth,  one  of 
the  most  essential  is  eocouragement.  Young  persons 
who  have  real  talent,  are  often  prevented  from  cultivating  it, 
by  a  fear  that  they  will  be  unsuccessful,  and  they  are  often 
led  into  paths  of  sin  down  to  the  very  depths  of  ruin,  only 
because  they  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  resist  temptation. 
They  lack  true  bravery  of  soul.  How  often  have  I  seen  a 
youth,  through  mistaken  ideas  of  pride,  fear  of  public  censure 
or  the  whim  of  some  unwise  friend,  kept  back  from  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

True  bravery  is  unknown  to  the  world.  The  fear  of  public 
rebuke,  the  love  of  praise  or  ambition,  are  only  too  often  mis- 
taken for  bravery.  The  noblest  bravery  in  the  world  is  moral 
bravery.  That  which  meets  all  the  common  ills  of  life  with 
cheerfulness,  and  fortitude;  which  refuses  evil,  though,  by 
doing  so  it  loses  popularity  and  wealth ;  which  sacrifices 
worldly  ambition  to  do  good  to  others;  which  is  true  to  duty 
at  the  midnight  hour,  when  no  eye  but  God's  looks  into  the 
soul,  and  none  but  He  approves  or  encourages. 

This  is  true  bravery,  and  should  be  inculcated  in  the  heart 
of  every  student  in  the  Sabbath  school.  How  important, 
then,  is  the  mission  of  the  Sabbath  school  teacher,  and  how 
precious  will  be  his  reward  !  Nothing  gives  greater  pleasure 
than  to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  be  the  means  of  causing 
others  to  forsake  sin,  and  follow  a  path  of  usefulness  and 
righteousness.  Our  teachers  may  all  feel  encouraged,  for  their 
mission  is  one  of  the  grandest  given  to  man. 

Oh,  teachers  of  the  Sunday  school,  think  of  the  importance 
of  your  labors  ;  of  the  precious  young  souls  you  are  leading  to 
Jesus,  and  of  the  tender  minds  you  are  training.  Devote  more 
time  and  study  to  your  duties.  Prepare  yourselves,  by  humble 
prayer  and  faith  in  God,  to  teach  and  lead  your  pupils  by  that 
Spirit  which  never  errs,  which  will  guide  you  into  all  truth, 
and  give  you  power  over  the  evil  one.  Seek  to  follow  the 
examples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  Be  willing  to  sacrifice 
your  own  desires,  that  3'ou  may  make  others  happy  and  let 
your  daily  walk  in  life  be  one  which  will  secure  to  you  the  eon- 
I     fidence  and  love  of  the  pure  in  heart. 


A  Wonder  of  PaECOCiTy. — Christian  Heinecker  was  born  , 
at  Lubeek,  on  the  (ith  of  February,  1721.  When  only  ten 
months  old  he  could  repeit  every  word  that  was  said  to  him; 
at  twelve  months  he  knew  the  principal  events  in  the  Penta- 
teuch by  heart;  at  two  years  he  learned  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  in  his  third  year  he  could  reply 
to  most  questions  on  universal  history  and  geography,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  learned  to  speak  Latin  and  French ; 
in  his  fourth  year  he  employed  himself  in  the  study  of 
religion  and  the  history  of  the  church,  and  he  was  able  not 
only  to  repeat  what  he  had  read,  but  also  to  reason  upon  it, 
and  express  his  own  judgment.  The  king  of  Denmark  wished 
to  see  this  wonderful  child,  so  he  was  taken  to  Copenhagen, 
there  examined  before  the  court,  and  proclaimed  to  be  a 
wonder.  On  his  return  home  he  learned  to  write,  but  his 
cDUstitution  being  weak,  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  ill.  He 
died  on  the  2Tth  of  June,  172.5. 
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CATCHINO    ELEPUANTS. 


npO  look  at  a  man  and  then  at  an  elephant,  and  expect  that 
-^  the  man  is  able  to  catch  such  an  immense  creature  when 
in  a  wild  state,  seems  almost  an  impossibHity,  but  again, 
when  we  refer  to  that  part  of  the  scriptures  which  says,  that 
man  shall  have  dominion  over  all  living  creatures,  our  wonder 
is  at  an  end. 

The  engraving  here  presented  shows  one  of  the  means 
employed  by  the  natives  of  India  to  entrap,  and  afterwards 
domesticate  the  elephant ;  but,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
describe  pictorially  all  the  methods  in  use  for  securing  these 
animals  alive. 

freparations  on  a  large 
scale  ibr  catching  them  a- 
live  have  to  be  made:  A 
large  space  in  the  iungli 
about  a  mile  across  rudelj 
and  .strongly  fenced,  with 
large  trees  ielled  and  piled 
in  line,  and  having  an  en- 
trance on  one  .-ide  a  few 
feet  in  width. 

Near  the  entrance  ot 
this  enclo^ure  a  deep,  largf 
hole  is  made  in  th.'  grount' 
liaving  s'pcp  sides,  and 
covered  over  with  lighi 
boughs  of  trees  to  hide  the 
trap. 

When  thi<  is  i)repired, 
several  hundred  men.  some 
ui'junled  iin  Imrx'S.  anc 
.some  on  elppliaul>  Ibrni  a 
l.rge  circle  while  a  com- 
pany of  horsemen  ;cour 
the  jiin.'lc.  and  drive  a 
they  find  in  the  direction- 
of  the  trap,  and  keep  nar- 
rowing the  circle  until  they 
reach  the  entrance.  They 
then  ODuiinence  .•■houtinc, 
and  beating  their  torn  tcms 
(a  small  drum)  and  after 
the  game  has  lulercd.  and 
(alien  into  the  hole  in  the 
ground,  they  close  up  ih' 
enlranco.  A  tame  elephant 
is  placed  near  the  catitive 
aninuls  to  keep  them  com- 
])any.  After  two  or  three  days  one  of  tlie  elephant  drivers, 
or  mahoot,'',  pay.s  the  prisoners  a  visit,  taking  along  a  little 
food  and  water,  which  is  very  gratefully  received,  and  cau.ses 
them  to  take  to  the  men  who  administers  to  their  wants.  In 
a  few  hours  ihcy  are  released,  and  can  be  handled,  rid.ien  and 
driven  without  any  difficulty,  and  will  readily  associate  with 
tlie  tame  ones,  and,  in  their  turn  render  aid  in  capturing  the 
wild  one.s. 

The  method  emplo)ed  in  capturing  this  large  beast,  as  seen 
in  our  picture,  is  described  by  an  eminent  writer  as  follows: 
"Sometimes  not  more  than  two  hunters  will  go  into  the 
woods  for  this  purpose,  without  aid  or  attendants,  their 
only  weapon  being  a  flexible  rope  of  hide.  With  this 
they  .secure  one  of  the  elephant's  hind   legs,   following    his 


footsteps  when  in  motion,  or  stealing  close  up  to  him  when  at 
rest,  or  sometimes  spreading  the  noose  on  the  ground,  partially 
concealed  by  roots  and  leaves,  beneath  a  tree  on  which  one  of 
the  party  is  stationed,  whose  business  it  is  to  lift  it  suddenly  by 
means  of  a  cord.  When  arrested  by  the  rope  being  coiled 
around  a  tree,  the  elephant  naturally  turns  upon  the  man  who 
is  engaged  in  making  it  fast,  but  his  companion  interferes  on 
his  behalf,  by  provoking  the  animal;  and  thus  not  only  is  the 
first  rope  made  fast,  but  noose  after  noo.se  is  passed  over  the 
legs,  until  all  are  at  last  tied  to  trees,  and  the  capture  is  com- 
plete ;  this  being  done,  the  hunters  build  a  booth  for  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  prisoner,  kindle  their  fires  for  cooking, 
and    remain  day  and  night  until   the  elephant  is  sufficiently 

tamed  to  be  led  away." 


Tlitre  are  also  white  ele- 
phants, which  are  not, 
however,  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  gray.  When 
an  animal  of  the  former 
class  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Siam 
and  Ava,  every  effort  is 
made  to  capture  it.  If  the 
hunters  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  prisoner  of  this  pe- 
culiar beast,  he  is  housed  in 
regal  state  and  receives  the 
care  of  a  large  number  of 
attendants.  Hisapartment.> 
are  arranged  in  the  most 
elegant  style,  and  his  food, 
which  is  of  the  very  choic- 
est kii:d,  is  buiuglit  to  him 
in  costly  difbe.-.  A  minis- 
ter of  high  rank  is  appoint- 
ed to  attend  to  the  wants 
of  this  animal,  which,  by 
llie  way,  is  con.^idered  sac- 
red, and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ava  receives  the  title  of 
"lord,'  and  is  ranked  next 
to  the  king  and  before  the 
(jueon  in  dignity. 

Klephants  were  very 
often  employed  in  ancient 
times  of  war,  as  their  great 
strength  in  carrying  or 
pulling  heavy  loads  was  of 
•••ervice  to  the  armies.  A 
sort  of  tower  was  also  often 
fastened  upon  their  backs  in  which  warriors  were  placed,  who 
did  great  damage  to  the  foe  in  battle.  Hannibal,  the  great 
Carthagenian  warrior,  had  a  great  number  of  these  «nimals 
in  his  army,  and  althongli  it  was  at  times  difficult  to  trans- 
|iort  them  acro.ss  the  broad  and  T.\\nd  rivers,  they  rendered 
him  great  service  in  his  memorable  campaigns.  On  one 
occasion  he  constructed  a  large  raft  and  covered  it  with  bru.sh 
and  leaves ;  he  then  enticed  the  elephants  to  walk  upon  this 
raft,  which  on  becoming  loaded  was  pushed  away  from  the 
shore  and  guided  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  These 
creatures  on  perceiving  the  unsteadiness  of  their  footing  ran 
around  in  great  excitmcnt,  and  some  of  ihcni  even  plunged 
into  the  water  in  their  fright  and  were  drowned.  The 
remainder  after  a  time  became  gentle  and   by    being   care- 
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fully  guarded  by  the  raftsmen  were  safely  landed  on  the 
opposite  shore. 

The  elephant  is  very  grateful  for  favors  received,  and  is 
especially  kind  to  those  who  help  him  out  of  a  difficulty;  but 
he  is  extremely  revengeful  and  savage  to  those  who  injure  or 
offend  him.     Neither  favors  nor  oifenses  are  ever  forgotten. 

In  viewing  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Great  Creator,  we 
are  led  to  exclaim,  "In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all:  the 
earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches." 


BOY    INVENTORS. 


SOME    of  the  most  important  inventions  have  been  the 
work  of  boys.     The  invention  of  the  valve  motion  to  the 
steam  engine  was  made  by  a  mere  boy. 

Nowcomen's  engine  was  in  a  very  incomplete  condition, 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  way  to  open  or  close  the 
valves,  except  by  means  of  levers  operated  by  hand. 

He  set  up  a  large  engine  at  one  of  the  mines,  and  a  bo3', 
Humphrey  Potter,  was  hired  to  work  these  valve-levers; 
although  this  was  not  hard  work,  yet  it  required  his  constant 
attention. 

As  he  was  working  the  levers,  he  saw  that  parts  of  the 
engine  moved  in  the  right  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
had  to  open  or  close  the  valves. 

He  procured  a  strong  cord,  and  made  one  end  fast  to  the 
proper  part  of  the  engine,  and  the  other  end  to  the  valve- 
lever  ;  and  ihe  boy  then  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
engine  move  with  perfect  regularity  of  motion. 

A  short  time  after,  the  foreman  came  around  and  saw  the 
boy  playing  marbles  at  the  door.  Looking  at  the  engine  he 
saw  the  ingenuity  of  the  boy,  and  also  the  advantage  of  so 
great  an  invention.  The  idea  suggested  by  the  boy's  inven- 
tive genius  was  put  in  a  practical  form,  and  made  the  steam- 
engine  an  automatic  working  machine. 

The  power  loom  is  the  invention  of  a  farmer's  boy  who  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

He  whittled  one  out  with  his  jack-knife,  and  after  he  had  got 
it  all  done,  he,  with  great  enthusiasm,  showed  it  to  his  father, 
who  at  once  kicked  it  to  pieces,  saying  he  would  have  no  boy 
about  liim  that  would  spend  his  time  on  such  foolish  things. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  a  blacksmith  to  learn  a  trade,  and  his 
master  took  a  lively  interest  in  him.  He  made  a  loom  of 
what  was  left  of  the  one  his  father  had  broken  up,  and 
showed  it  to  his  master. 

The  blacksmith  saw  he  had  no  common  boy  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  that  the  invention  was  a  valuable  one.  He  had  a 
loom  constructed  under  the  su|)ervision  of  the  boy.  It  worked 
to  their  ])erfect  satisfaction,  and  the  blacksmith  furnished  the 
means  to  manufacture  the  looms,  and  the  boy  received  half 
the  profits. 

In  about  a  year  the  blacksmith  wrote  to  the  boy's  father 
that  he  should  bring  with  him  a  wealthy  gentleuian  who  was 
the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  power  loom. 

You  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  astonishment  at  the  old 
home  when  his  son  was  presented  to  him  as  the  inventor, 
who  told  him  that  the  loom  was  the  same  as  the  model  that 
he  had  kicked  to  pieces  but  a  year  ago. 

Our  patent  office  shows  many  ingenious  and  useful  inven- 
tions made  by  minors  and  women  ;  and  the  above  list  of 
important  inventions  made  by  boys  might  be  largely  increased 
did  space  permit. 


INFLUENCE    OF   ISRAEL 


DISCOVERERS    AND    REFORMERS. 


BY  .7.   H.  W. 


ONE  of  the  most  pleasing  and  at  the  same  time  instructive 
amu.sements  in  which  a  thoughtful  mind  can  engage,  is  to 
trace  the  derivation  of  certain  words  of  our  lansuage  to  the 
primitive  timesand  people  where  they  originated,  and  thus  learn 
the  social  and  mental  condition  of  the  people  who  first  used 
them.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  dish  and  mop,  mat  and 
rug,  and  other  household  terms  are  the  very  words  that  were 
spoken  by  the  women  of  ancient  Britain,  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  have  be>;n  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, with  little  or  no  variation.  In  like  manner  the  words  ax, 
ploio,  house,  post,  hed,  fire,  and  hundreds  of  other.-,  can  be 
easily  discerned  under  the  old  Saxon  forms.  And  as  these 
words  are  precisely  those  that  would  be  used  by  rude  or  half- 
civilized  people,  while  those  words  that  refer  to  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society  cannot  be  traced  to  our  Saxon 
ancestors  we  may  correctly  infer  the  extent  of  their  knowledge 
and  social  condition.  Farther,  as  the  ancient  British  words 
refer  to  domestic  affairs  while  those  of  Saxon  origin  refer  ex- 
clusively to  the  avocations  of  man,  we  can  easily  perceive  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  has  originated  from  the  marriage  of 
the  ancient  British  women  with  their  Saxon  conquerors. 

Hence  Max  Muiler,  the  learned  professor  of  languages,  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  England,  very  justly  remarks  that 
"by  means  of  philology  we  have  a  more  accurate  record  of  our 
race  than  any  narrative  written  by  prejudiced  or  ill-informed 
historians." 

Now  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Germans,  Anglo-Saxons 
and  men  descended  from  these  nationalities,  in  one  word, 
German  thought,  led  the  van  of  progress  in  science,  literature 
and  religious  thought,  during  the  lourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  in  fact  has  continued  to  do  so  up  to 
the  present  time. 

From  the  fifth  century  when  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  declared 
himself  "The  scourge  of  God"  wave  after  wave  of  conquest 
by  these  hardy,warriors  had  swept  over  the  hills  aod  plains  of 
western  and  southern  Europe,  until  their  blood  was  infused 
into  every  European  nation,  and  likewise  infused  into  them 
their  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Now  the  language  of  the  Goths  or  ancient  Germans  plainly 
indicates  that  they  were  not  the  primitive  people  of  Europfc, 
but  had  conquered  and  intermingled  with  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Saxons  conquered  and  intermingled  with  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Britain,  or  the  Spaniards  with  those  of 
Mexico. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  whence  o;\me  they?  In  this  connec- 
tion two  other  questions  may  also  be  asked  :  why  is  it  that  the 
German  language  contains  so  many  idioms  and  terms  that 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  language  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews and  Chaldeans?  ( See  Max,  Midler  s  lectures  on  langnririe. ) 
And  why  is  it  that  the  lion,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Judah, 
and  the  unicorn,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Israel,  are  in  njodern 
times,  embiaz  )ned  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  England  ?  ( .SVr  ^1/)^ 
of  Jews  hij  Joseph  IIS,  (dso  Num.  2.'i,  22,  ami  Dent  3:),  17.) 
These  (juestions  are  worthy  of  deep  and  careful  consideration; 
and  to  better  understand  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly 
trace  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

As  is  well  known  after  the  death  of  Solomon  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
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and  the  kingdom  o?  Israel,  lu  730  B.  C,  Ha^hem,  king  of 
Israel,  became  tributary  to  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria. 
Nine  years  later  his  capital  was  taken  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  people  were  carried  away  eiptive  beyond  the  riyer 
Euphrates,  and  people  I'rom  other  countries  were  put  in  posses- 
sion of  their  inheritance.  In  the  Apocrapha  the  Prophet 
Esdras  states  that  these  ten  tribes  went  a  journey  of  a  year 
and  a  half  into  the  north  country.  He  says:  "The.'e  are  the 
ten  tribes  which  were  carried  away  prisoners  out  of  their  own 
land  in  the  timeof  Hosea  the  king,  whom  Shalmaneser  the  king 
of  Assyria  led  away  captive ;  and  he  carried  them  over  the 
waters  so  they  came  into  another  land.  But  they  took  this 
counsel  among  themselves,  that  they  would  leave  the  multi- 
tude of  the  heathen  and  go  forth  into  a  farther  country  where 
never  mankind  dwelt,  that  they  might  there  keep  their  statutes  i 
which  they  never  kept  in  their  own  land.  For  through  that 
country  there  was  a  great  way  to  go,  namely,  of  a  year  and  a 
half's  journey,  and  the  same  region  is  called  Arsareth."  [Tl. 
Esdrm,  .c(Vi".,  40,  41,  42  and  4.^).) 

Now  by  looking  on  a  map  of  the  eastern  continent  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  the  Black  Sea  and  Caucasus  Mountain-!  lie 
directly  north  of  the  river  Euphrates.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Black  Sea  is  the  "waters"  to  which  E-sdras  refers. 
Also  Josephus  in  speaking  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  under 
Esdras,  says,  "Many  of  them  took  their  effects  with  them  and 
came  to  Babylon,  as  very  desirous  of  going  down  to  Jerusalem, 
but  then  the  entire  body  of  the  people  of  Israel  remained  in 
that  country,  wherefore  there  are  but  two  tribes  in  Asia  and 
Europe  subject  to  the  Komans,  while  the  ten  tribes  are  beyond 
the  Euphrates  till  now,  and  are  an  immense  multitude  and  not 
to  be  estimated  by  numbers."     [Aiil.  Book  II,  cJuqh  5.) 

Perhaps  the  words  of  the  ancient  lloman  are  not  altogether 
fable  when  he  says  that  "Bivond  the  Borean  (Caucasus) 
Mountains  live  a  people  who  arc  sublime  in  their  virtue  since 
they  dwell  very  distant  from  the  provinces,  and  to  them  mer- 
chants .seldom  bring  those  things  that  tend  to  effeminate  their 
minds."  Thus  we  have  not  only  the  sure  word  of  prophecy, 
but  likewise  the  admission  of  heathen  writers. 

Max  Muller,  in  his  work  on  language,  in  referring  to  the 
migrations  of  ancient  European  tribes,  says,  "Two  great  routes 
lay  before  them,  one  by  way  of  the  valleys  of  the  Dan  and 
Volga  acros.s  modern  Russia  to  the  shore^i  of  the  Baltic,  the 
other  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  valley  of  the 
Danube." 

He  also  demonstrates  the  close  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  language  of  the  people 
of  Fmland  in  western  Russia.  Con.sidering  (hat  more  than 
twenty-five  centuries  have  rolled  by  since  the  dispersion  of 
Israel,  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  mitrhty  changes.  Mullor 
adds  in  another  place,  "Tne  time  was  ^hcn  the  ancestors  of 
the  Indians,  the  Fins,  the  Slavonic  and  German  tribes  of 
central  Europe  and  the  modern  English  lived  in  one  enclosure, 
nay,  under  the  same  roof." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  or  beginning  of  the 
third,  these  migrations  had  sjiread  as  far  westward  as  the 
Danube,  and  .settled  in  the  R)man  province  of  l>acia,  which 
lay  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river.  They  also  asked  permis.sion 
to  cross  the  river  which  was  granted  under  certain  stipula- 
tions. 

Still  they  continued  to  increase  in  numbers,  and  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  native  tribes  had  in  the  fifth  century 
become  formidable  enemies  of  Rome  who  under  the  name  of 
Dacians,    Huns,    \'andals,   Ostrogoths,  A'i.sigoths,   Suevi  and 
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Heruli  precipitated  themselves  upon   Italy  and  wreaked  a  ter- 
rible vengeance. 

The  history  of  some  these,  as  the  Huns  for  example,  may  be 
traced  to  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era  and  to 
the  very  locality  indicated  by  the  prophet  Esdras  and  by  Jose- 
phus. For  over  twenty-six  centuries  these  scattered  tribes 
have  continued  to  mix  up  with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  in 
their  long  migrations  westward  they  have  lost  many  of  their 
distinctive  characteristics. 

L)oubtless  it  is  from  this  mixed  seed  of  Israel  that  many, 
aye  nearly  all,  the  great  reformers,  inventors  and  discoverers 
have  sprung.  This  infusion  of  new  blood  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  but  more  especially  on 
Italy  which  had  continued  to  decline,  from  the  days  of 
Augustus,  until  these  nations  mingled  with  the  degenerate 
ancient  race,  and  infused  new  life  into  her  decaying  civiliza- 
tion. The  result  was  that  a  succession  of  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  philosophers,  inventors  and  discoverers  sprung  up 
in  Italy  and  western  Europe  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Above  all,  the  invention  of  printing  had  just  come 
in  time  to  spread  whatever  new  ideas  were  afloat,  with  a 
rapidity  never  known  before.  In  fifty-two  years  from  the  time 
of  that  invention  came  the  discovery  of  Americi.  Five  years 
later  two  Jewish  priests,  llibbi  Abraham,  and  Rabbi  Joseph, 
brought  to  King  John  11,  of  Portugal,  a  Saracen  map  of  the 
entire  coast  of  Africa. 

Thus  instructed  King  John  sent  out  several  expeditions  in 
one  of  which  Brazil  was  accidentally  discovered.  Aided  by  this, 
Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  and  on  Nov.  20th,  1497,  rounded  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sixteen  years  later  Balboa  discovered 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  six  years  still  later,  or  in  A.  D.  1519, 
Magellan  set  out  on  his  memorable  voyage  to  circumnavigate 
the  world. 

The  story  of  that  voyage  of  wild  adventure  .seems  never  to 
grow  old  by  repeating.  The  narrative  of  that  voyage  is  too 
long  for  this  brief  sketch,  but  a  few  items  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

After  many  months  of  sailing  in  strange  seas,  he  at  length 
discovered  a  new  land  tq  which  he  gave  the  name  Patagonia. 
Here  he  found  giants  clad  in  skins,  one  of  whom  was  greatly 
terrified  at  seeing  his  own  image  in  a  lookiug-glass. 

His  tvorseverance  was  at  last  rewarded,  and  after  fifteen 
months  o!'  struggling  and  adventures  he  discovered  Cape 
Horn,  passed  through  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name 
and  entered  the  Great  Salt  Sea,  on  Nov.  28th,  1520.  An  eye- 
witness relates  that  he  shed  tears  of  joy  when  he  recognized 
its  great  expanse  and  that  God  had  brought  hiiu  where  he 
might  grapple  with  its  unknown  dangers.  Admiring  its  placid 
surface,  he  courteously  gave  it  the  name  it  will  ever  bear,  the 
"Pacific  Ocean."  Magellan  was  the  first  European  to  discover 
that  when  the  nights  are  long  in  the  northern  hemisphere  they 
are  correspnndiiiffly  short  in  the  southern.  When  he  passed 
through  the  straits  the  nights  were  only  four  hours  long.  At 
the  same  time  in  Spain  thoy  were  nearly  fifteen  hours  long. 
And  now  the  great  sailor  having  burst  through  the  barrier  of 
the  great  American  continent  steered  for  the  north-west.  For 
three  months  and  fifteen  days  he  sailed  on  and  on,  but  saw  no 
inhabited  land. 

He  and  his  crew  were  coraiiellcd  by  famine  to  soak  old 
leather  in  the  sea,  then  boil  it  and  make  of  it  a  wretched  food; 
and  to  drink  water  that  had  become  putrid  by  keeping;  yet 
he  resolutely  held  his  course,  though  his  men  were  dying 
daily.  He  estimated  that  he  sailed  over  thi.s  unknown  sea 
more  than  twelve  thousand  miles. 
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In  the  whole  history  of  human  undertakings  there  is  nothing 
that  exceeds,  if  indeed  there  is  anything  that  equals,  this 
voyage  of  Magellan.  That  of  Columbus  dwindles  away  in 
comparison.  It  is  a  display  of  super-human  courage  and  per- 
severance, an  exhibition  of  heroic  rpsolution,  not  to  be 
diverted  from  its  purpose  by  any  motive,  or  any  suffering,  but 
inflexibly  persisting  to  its  end. 

This  unparalleled  resolution  met  its  reward  at  last.  He 
reached  the  Ladrones,  a  group  of  islands  north  of  the  equator. 
Thence  he  sailed  to  the  Spice  islands  where  he  met  with  Eu- 
ropean merchants.  He  had  accomplished  his  object  and 
proven  that  the  world  was  round.  At  an  island  called  Zebu, 
or  Mutaff,  he  was  murdered  either  by  the  natives  or  by  his  own 
men.  In  a  few  days  more  his  crew  learned  that  they  were 
actually  in  the  vicinity  of  their  friends.  On  the  morning  of 
Nov.  Sth,  1.521,  they  entered  Tidore,  the  capital  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  the  king  swore  upon  the  Koran  alliance  to  the 
sovereign  of  Spain. 

Magellan's  crew  continued  their  voyage  amid  hardships 
and  perils,  and  at  length  on  Sept.  10th,  1.522,  the  good  ship, 
San  Vitfoi-iii,  sailed  into  the  very  port  from  which  she  had 
departed  just  three  years  and  twenty-seven  days  before.  She 
had  accomplished  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  She  had  circumnavigated  the  earth. 
Magellan  lost  bis  life  in  his  great  enterprise,  but  he  made  his 
name  immortal.  His  lieutenant  Sebastian  d'Elcano  received 
the  proudest  and  noblest  medal  ever  given  to  a  sailor.  It  was 
a  golden  globe  belted  with  this  inscription.  Primus  circuinde- 
disti  me — "Thou  hast  first  circumnavigated  me." 

At  the  pre.sent  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  the 
effect  Magellan's  voyage  had  upon  the  public  mind.  One  of 
the  leading  dogmas  of  Rome  had  been  that  the  earth  was  flat. 
Now  it  was  proven  that  the  earth  was  indeed  a  vast  ball.  If 
Rome  had  been  in  error  in  this  case,  where  was  her  infalli- 
bility? Might  not  some  of  her  other  teachings  be  equally 
false?  Many  leading  minds  began  to  doubt  her  authority. 
Even  pope  Leo  X.,  is  said  to  have  become  skeptical.  At  all 
events  he  chose  to  spend  his  leisure  time  in  his  library  reading 
to  his  sister  out  of  the  beautiful  new  printed  books  which  were 
then  throwing  a  flood  of  iDtelleetual  light  on  all  grades  of 
society.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  the  sciences  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
narratives  of  the  adventures  of  Columbus  and  Va,sco  de  Gama 
had  more  charms  for  him  than  burning  and  tortui'ing  heretics 
as  his  predecessors  had  done. 

While  science  was  undermining  the' influence  of  Rome  in 
one  direction,  religious  thought  was  busy  at  work  in  another. 
That  great  religious  revolution  commonly  called  the  Refor- 
mation had  long  been  gathering  its  forces;  and  already  sounded 
from  behind  the  Alps  the  loud  clarioii  of  battle. 

The  memory  of  .John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  was  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  populace.  Huss  had  been  burned 
at  Constance  in  A.  D.  1415,  and  Jerome  the  year  following. 
When  the  news  of  the.se  barbarous  executions  reached  Bohe- 
mia, it  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion  and  a  civil  war 
wu.s  kitidled  from  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs. 

.Jolin  Zi.-ka  the  leader  of  the  populace  collected  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  and  defeated  the  Emperor  Sigismund  in 
several  battles.  ^Vhen  Ziska  found  that  he  was  dying  he  gave 
orders  that  his  skin  should  be  made  into  a  drum  which  was  long 
the  symbol  of  victory  to  his  followers. 

The  Walden.ses  also  who  dwelt  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerhiiid 
and  Piedmont  had  lively  memories  of  cruel  wrongs.  Their 
ancestors  ha.l  been  destroyed  by  I'ope   Innocent  III.;  and  as 


late  as  A.  D.  1487,  they  had  been  driven  to  the  mountains 
and  obliged  to  wander  there  until  their  feeble  and  little  ones 
were  left  buried  in  the  Alpine  snows.  No  wonder  they 
chanted  that  grand  old  hymn,  commencing, 

"0  God  arise,  avenge  Thy  slaughtered  Saints, 

Whose  bones  lie  bleaching  on  the  Alpine  mountains   cold." 

The  writings  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  Reuchlin  and  Eras- 
mus, were  already  scattered  in  every  direction,  by  means  of 
the  printing  pre.ss,  and  wielded  a  mighty  influence  in  society. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  Mentz  in  A.  D.  1462,  had  the 
effect  of  scattering  Guttenberg  and  his  co-workers.  Printing 
presses  were  established  immediately  afterwards  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  France  and  England. 

In  1470,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Maine,  in  central  Ger- 
many had  appeared  a  strange  character  named  HansBoheim. 
He  professed  to  be  a  prophet  of  God,  to  have  received  visions, 
and  to  have  been  sent  to  proclaim  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  at  hand.  More  than  forty  thousand  men  flocked  to  his 
standard.  At  length  the  bishops  of  Mentz  and  Wurtzburg 
interfered,  dispersed  the  crowd  and  burned  the  prophet.  He 
was  hut  a  sign  of  the  times — "a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness." His  memory  was  not  forgotten.  In  ]49.:l,  another 
movement  took  place,  and  again  in  1.501.  Maximilian,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  ordered  the  leaders^  to  be  quartered 
alive  and  their  wives  and  children  to  be  banished.  But  the 
fire  was  only  slumbering.  In  1512,  it  again  commenced  on 
a  larger  scale.  It  found  a  leader  in  Joss  Fritz,  a  soldier  of 
commanding  presence  and  great  natural  eloquence,  used  to 
battle  and  above  all  to  patience.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
escaped  being  quartered.  His  banner  was  blue  silk  with  a 
white  cross,  and  underneath  the  motto,  "O  Lord  help  the 
righteous."  Fritz  was  the  William  Tell  of  his  times.  No 
wonder  his  name  is  a  favorite  one  among  the  Germans. 

These  conflicts  commonly  knows  as  the  "Wars  of  the  Peas- 
ants" had  shown  the  masses  that  with  more  union  and  better 
information  they  were  the  real  strength  of  the  nation. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  in  the  verj'  locality,  where 
four  years  afterwards  burst  forth  the  great  religious  revolution 
known  as  the  Reformation. 

Society  seemed  waiting  for  a  coming  m^n  of  strons  will  and 
fervent  relieiou*  naMire.  who  shi^ii'd  e-ive  somethineof  organ- 
ization to  those  movements,  and  gather  around  him  an  irre- 
sistable  phalanx,  of  the  noble,  the  leirned  and  ardent  spirits 
of  the  age.  This  man  was  Mirtin  Luther  He  came  from 
his  cell  a  shaven  monk,  in  his  hnnd.  no  seentre.  on  his  head, 
no  crown.  But  he  had  a  hunjan  heart  within  him;  and  it 
jrushed  out  for  human  woe. 

Strong  in  the  principles  of  risrhf  he  hurled  the  firebrands 
of  truth  right  and  left  and  kindled  such  a  flame  that  all  the 
waves  of  error  could  never  quench  it. 

The  immediate  cau.se  of  the  Reformation  was  when  John 
Tetzel.  in  1574,  was  sent  into  Germany  to  sell  indulgences. 

The  church  of  Rome  had  long  taught  the  people  that  the 
pope  and  clergy  under  him  held  the  keys  of  heaven.  At  this 
lime  the  poio  was  in  need  of  means  to  complete  that  great 
cathedral  called  St.  Peter's  Church.  He  therefore  issued 
indulgences  or  pardons  lor  all  kinds  of  sins.  These  pardons 
or  indulgences  entitled  whoever  bought  them  to  a  free  pa.ss- 
port  to  heaven.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  man  of  sufficient  wealth 
could  punihase  the  pardon  of  a  sin  he  iiitrmhil  to  commit. 
Thus  the  civil  law  was  shorn  of  its  power  and  the  nation  of 
its  wealth. 
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This  bold  blasphemy  provoked  the  indignatioa  of  a  people 
already  ripe  for  revolution. 

Luiher,  then  thirty-four  years  of  age,  began  to  denounce 
the  sale  of  these  indulgences.  la  l."3l!0  the  pope  issued  a 
decree,  or  bull,  as  it  was  called,  condemnicg  Luther  and  his 
writing''.  Luther  in  turn  defied  the  pope.  When  the  news 
reached  him  he  took  the  decree  and  all  the  Rooiaa  books  he 
could  find,  and  on  December  lu,  ISlit),  burned  them  in  a  public 
place  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Wittenberg.  Then 
Luther  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  grand  council  or 
court  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Worms.  Hts  friends  procured 
him  a  pa^^sport  or  pledge  of  security,  lest  the  papal  authori- 
ties .should  take  his  life. 

Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  April.  I'il'I,  Luther  appeared 
before  the  council,  or  diet,  as  it  was  called.  The  Emperor 
Charles  v.,  of  Crermany,  presided  in  person.  When  Luther 
was  asked  to  recant  his  opinions  and  deny  his  own  teachings, 
he  not  only  refused  to  do  so  but  al-so  pleaded  his  own  cause 
with  eloi|uenco  and  power.  So  powerful  were  his  arguments 
that  many  of  the  nobility  were  won  over  to  his  side.  A  poor 
monk,  the  son  of  a  simple  peasant,  clad  in  the  armor  of  truth, 
had  defied  and  defeated  the  proudest  potentates  of  earth !  No 
wonder  that  Rome  was  in  a  rage !  No  wonder  that  the 
friends  of  Luther  deemed  it  advisa^'le  to  kidnap  him  and 
carry  him  away  to  the  cu.stle  of  Wartburg,  in  the  solitudes  of 
theThuringian  forest!  No  wonder  that  those  valiant  knights, 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  Franz  von  Siekingen,  prepared  to  u.se 
their  swords  and  eloquence  in  the  defense  of  right !  We  may 
not  in  all  things  admire  the  character  of  Luther  or  defend  his 
acts;  yet  no  grander  figure  appears  on  the  pages  of  modern 
histury,  than  Luther  as  with  one  hand  upon  his  breast  and  the 
other  lilted  towards  heaven,  he  refused  the  emperor's  demand 
to  retract  his  writings  or  deny  the  truth,  closing  with  these 
memorable  words,  "Jlier  ittelte  icli,  Gott  lielfc  mir.  Amtn." 
"Here  I  stand,  Giid  help  me.     Amen." 

'J'he  battle  that  Luther  fuught  was  not  only  for  Germany 
and  the  .-Lxteeuth  century,  but  for  all  countries,  all  peoples 
and  all  coming  times.  It  was  a  battle  not  merely  against  the 
pope,  but  against  all  powers  religious  or  secular,  who  seek  to 
cDchain  the  human  mind  or  prevent  the  free  e.xerci.se  of 
religion. 


A    THKlLl.INCi    1XCIDP:NT. 


DI.'lilNG  my  stay  in  Calcutta  while  on  a  mission  to  India, 
a  very  singular  and  thrilling  incident  took  ]>lace  in  the 
hou;e  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family  in  the  "City  of  I'alace.s." 

One  day,  while  in  e<jnver.-atii)n  with  Klder  Joseph  Richards, 
a  lady  \isiii)r  was  announced,  who  wished  to  have  an  interview 
with  us  in  relation  to  some  strange  and  mysterious  doings  at 
her  residence. 

She  commenced  the  recital  by  informing  us  that  the  house- 
hold furniture  and  kitchen  utensils  were  freipiently  and 
violently  moved  about  the  apnrimenls  by  un.seen  agencies,  and 
every  attempt  lo  .-olve  the  my.stcry  had  been  in  vain. 

ILiviug  faith  in  her  prie.st,  she  had  rcijue.stcd  him  to  vi.sit 
the  hou-e  and  be  per:-onally  pre.>ent  lo  witne.s-s  the  novel  pro- 
i-eeding-.  He  accordingly  attended,  and  brouirht  a  Niiiall 
bottle  of  "holy  w.iier,  '  the  c  mtents  of  which  he  .'<prinkled  on 
the  floor  of  each  room,  and  exorcised  the  spirits.  For  three 
days  thereafter  all  wa-  (|iiiel,  and  they  firmly  believed  that  the 
priest  had  gained  the  ma.'»tery  over  the  invisible  intruders  and 


disturbers;  but,  alas!  the  disturbances  were  renewed  with 
greater  violence  and  more  frequently  than  at  first. 

While  in  this  dilemma  the  lady  was  recommended  to  apply 
to  the  "Jlormon"  Elder  to  accomplish  the  desired  freedom 
from  a  most  grievous  and  tantalizing  experience. 

Personally  I  had  no  desire  to  meddle  with  the  affair;  but 
Elder  Richards  felt  quite  the  other  way,  and  offered  to  visit 
the  place  and  do  wliat  he  could  to  jnit  an  end  to  the  disturb- 
ances. He  accompanied  the  lady  to  her  residence,  and  carried 
with  him  a  small  bottle  of  consecrated  oil.  Shortly  after 
arriving  at  the  scene  of  operations,  he  felt  the  bedstead  on 
which  he  was  sitting  lifted  over  a  foot  high,  and  let  down 
again  in  a  violent  manner,  and  before  he  could  recover  from 
this  effort  of  the  unseen  power,  he  saw  a  brass  pan  removed 
from  a  nail  in  the  wall,  and  made  to  dance  across  the  room 
and  then  descend  the  stairs  in  a  very  leisurely  manner. 

Footste[)s  were  heard  several  times;  and  articles  of 
furniture  were  movel  and  thrown  around  in  quite  a  lively 
manner. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  for  the  night  Elder  Richards  prayed, 
rebuked  the  spirits  and  poured  consecrated  oil  on  the  floors, 
and  then  retired  for  the  night,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Tn  the  morning  he  departed,  warmly  congratulate  by  the 
inmates. 

He  rc'iuested  the  people  of  tie  house  to  inform  him 
whether  the  disturbances  wcie  reaawed;  but  they  had  no 
occasion  to  do  so,  for  they  were  entirely  freed  from  the  visita- 
tions. W. 


A    GREAT    PRINCIPLE. 


liV   .r.\S.    11.    MOVLE. 


WHAT  is  faith?  It  is  the  fundamental  law  of  divine 
truth,  and  that  principle  upon  which  all  righteousness 
is  founded,  it  is  "the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen." 

Faith  enters  into  every  action  of  our  lilo,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual.  The  farmer,  unaided  by  faith,  would  fail  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  sowing  seed,  or  cultivate  the  growing 
vegetation. 

Tf  an  insolatcd  arctic  fisher,  who  had  never  before  beheld  a 
more  genial  clime,  was  transplanted  into  .some  more  temperate 
region,  and  there  told  to  bury  seed  in  the  soil,  in  order  to 
produce  such  growths  as  might  surround  him,  it  would  bo 
difficult  for  him  to  believe  the  declaration;  but  after  evidence 
is  produced  and  hope  exercised  cnmeth  faith,  the  fundamental 
factor  in  all  action,  and  withimt  which  man  would  cease  all 
his  c;fforts. 

Faith  is  a  part  of  man — yes  one  of  the  most  iniportant 
attribues;  and  can  be  developed  or  started  in  any  direction 
according  to  the  cultivation  of  its  posse.s.sor.  Then  how 
ncce.s.sary  it  is  that  this  should  be  looked  after! 

Some  young  [leople  take  up  secular  knowledge  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else;  thus  they  develop  faith  and  love  for 
worldly  wisdom  and  become  skeptical  as  to  the  things  that 
pertain  more  directly  to  the  hereafler. 

If  we  .should  fail  to  use  our  limbs  they  would  in  time  fail  to 
subserve  us;  so  with  the  divine  part  of  the  skeptic— it  is  left 
dormant  and  in  time  will  die  an  eternal  death,  unless  .such 
a  person  repents  and  develops  this  (Jod-given  attribute  which 
gives  power,  knowledge  and  endless  joy. 


^ 
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B3'  faith  the  mouths  of  lions  have  heen  closed,  the  violence 
of  fire  quenched,  the  dead  raised  to  life  and  the  sick  healed.  By 
faith,  also,  this  earth  was  framed.  If  the  earth,  by  faith 
through  Christ,  was  organized,  then  we  can  certainly  exercise 
faith  to  become  benefactors  to  humanity  and  ourselves.  Then 
why  not  do  so  ? 

Were  we  to  spend  as  much  time  in  prayer,  fasting,  and 
seeking  to  know,  by  inspiration  and  the  written  word  of  God, 
His  mind,  and  in  doing  His  will  as  is  often  given  to  smok- 
ing, drinking  and  reveling  with  the  profligate,  and  devote  as 
much  energy  and  means  to  acquire  good  books,  administering 
to  the  wants  of  the  needy  as  are  spent  in  tobacco,  intoxicants, 
modern  frivolities  and  dens  of  infamy  and  vice,  our  good 
land  would  soon  be  blessed  with  a  righteous  millennium. 

Faith  must  be  exercised ;  it  matters  not  what  road  is  pur- 
sued towards  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  sooner  or  later  a 
place  is  reached  that  is  an  impassible  gulf,  beyond  which  we 
can  go  no  further.  All  that  lies  on  the  other  side  is  a  matter 
of  exclusive  faith. 

Kind  Providence  has  so  ordered  the  human  mind  that  on 
this  side  we  must  rely  on  our  own  exertions,  within  the 
boundaries  of  proper  inquiry,  which  form  a  stimulous  for 
investigation.  There  is  scarcely  a  question  unlimited  by  these 
restrictions.  We  realize  the  exii-tence  and  powers  of  our  own 
person,  but  what  more?  Do  we  realize  how  our  will  governs 
our  bodies?  We  know  the  mind  acts  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  will,  but  how  and  why?  who  can  tell?  We 
understand  that  some  power  connected  with  our  organization, 
controls  our  movements:  but  with  all  the  boasted  advance- 
ment of  intelligent  beings  through  the  process  of  ages,  just 
what  that  faculty  is  the  learned  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  no  better  tell  than  the  people  of  the  most  primitive  ages. 
As  to  this  Adam  and  Eve  knew  as  much  as  the  most  advanced 
Egyptian,  Athenian,  or  other  philosopher  of  any  age. 

Spirit  and  earthly  matter  dwell  together,  but  how  and  why 
one  controls  the  other,  man  by  his  own  learning  has  not  found 
out,  neither  can  he  ever  do  so. 

How  are  poetry  and  music  produced?  How  are  audiences 
captivated  by  orntory?  Where  do  these  wonderful  qualities 
originate?  In  Him  whose  wisdom  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. 

In  the  field  of  faith  we  rely  on  revelation,  and  he  who 
takes  revelation  away  from  man  leaves  him  without  hope, 
information  or  guide  in  regard  to  the  future. 

When  it  is  said  that  man  has  progressed  from  one  species 
to  another,  reason  denies  the  declaration.  What  is  man 
to-day  more  than  he  was  three  thousand  years  age? 

It  may  be  well  to  here  quote  the  eleven  breaks,  enumerated 
by  Dr.  McCosh  in,  "Christianity  and  Positivi.sm,"  in  oppo- 
.sition  to  the  theory  of  the  materialisic  evolutionist,  among 
which  are  the  following:  "Chemical  action  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  power;"  "Life,  even  in  its  lowest  forms, 
cannot  be  produced  from  unorganized  matter;"  "Protoplasm 
can  be  produced  only  by  living  matter ;"  "A  living  being  can  be 
produced  only  from  a  .seed  or  germ  ;"  "An  animal  cannot  be 
produced  f'ora  a  plant;"  "Sensation  cannot  be  produced  by 
insentient  matter;"  "The  genesis  of  a  new  species  of  plant 
or  animal  has  never  come  under  the  cognizance  of  man,  either 
directly  or  indirectly ;"  "Consciousness  cannot  he  produced 
out  of  mere  mattor  or  sensation  ;"  "We  have  no  knowledge 
of  man  b.;ing  generated  out  of  the  lower  animals."  All 
human  beings,  even  savages,  are  capable  of  forming  certain 
lofty  idea,s,  i^uch  as  those  of  God  and  liuty. 


When  I  think  of  the  mysterious  future — the  unseen  world 
— the  boundary  over  which  faith  alone  can  convey  us,  I  desire 
to  possess  as  my  faith  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful,  most 
elevating,  enlightening  and  that  which  is  calculated  to  make 
man  happy  to  the  greatest  extent ;  giving  honor  and  glory  to 
the  mighty  Jehovah,  the  Great  Architect  of  all  the  earth. 


A  DREAM  AND  ITS  FULFILL- 
MENT. 


BY   C.    H.    BLIS.S. 


A  FEW  months  ago  while  in  Salt  Lake  City  I  received  as 
part  of  the  change  for  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece,  which  I 
had  just  paid  at  a  store,  a  five  dollar  green-back,  one  edge  of 
which  was  ragged.  I  straightened  it  out  to  see  if  it  was  all 
there,  then  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  one  corner  of  my  vest 
pocket. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  needed  the  bill,  but  when  I  felt  for 
it,  behold,  it  was  not  there.  I  searched  the  house  and  every 
place  where  I  had  been  many  times,  and  my  pockets  1  exam- 
ined more  than  twenty  times  a  day  for  several  days,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  One  night  I  dreamed  of  going  to  the  house  of  my 
brother-in-law,  in  the  II th  Ward,  and  taking  the  bill  from  my 
pocket  in  surprise.  Next  morning  I  gave  my  pocket  auother 
search,  but  found  it  not.  That  night  I  prayed  to  the  Lord, 
asking  Him  to  help  me  find  it,  as  I  needed  it  very  much.  I 
then  dreamed  of  being  in  Pleasant  Valley,  standing  by  the 
dining  room  door  of  D.  Williams'  boarding  house,  where,  to 
my  surprise,  I  took  the  bill  from  my  pocket.  Next  morning 
I  gave  my  vest  another  search,  and  concluded  it  was  not  there, 
yet  I  still  felt  as  though  it  would  be  found. 

At  length  I  went  to  Pleasant  Valley,  to  resume  work,  and 
as  I  stepped  from  the  train  I  remembered  my  dream,  and 
immediately  felt  for  the  money,  but  was  again  disappointed. 
So  after  all  these  trials,  I  gave  up  the  hope  of  finding  it; 

On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  Julj'  I  was  standing  by 
the  door  of  D.  Williams'  dining  room,  preparing  to  take  a 
part  in  celebrating  the  day.  Needing  some  change  I  thrust 
my  finger  and  thumb  into  my  vest  pocket  for  some  money  I 
had  placed  there  a  few  days  before,  and  I  took  out  the  desired 
money,  and  with  it  the  very  identical  bill  I  had  lost,  folded 
in  the  same  way  as  when  I  placed  it  there. 

Thus  was  my  prayer  answered  and  my  dream  fulfilled,  as 
hundreds  of  others  have  been.  Why  I  should  lose  and  find 
this  bill  in  this  manner  I  cannot  tell.  From  the  searchings  I 
gave  my  pocket  I  could  conscienciously  swear  upon  oath  that 
it  was  not  there,  yet  it  maj'  have  never  been  removed.  At 
any  rate,  I  dreamed  of  finding  it  in  a  certain  place  and  way, 
and  it  came  literally  to  pass. 


Lahoii,  though  it  was  at  first  infiicted  as  a  curse,  seems  to 
be  the  gentlest  of  all  punishments,  and  is  fruitful  of  a  thmi- 
sand  blessings:  the  same  Providence  which  permits  diseai-es, 
produces  remedies ;  when  it  sends  sorrows,  it  often  sends 
friends  and  supporters;  if  it  gives  a  scanty  income,  it  gives 
good  .sense,  and  knowledge,  and  contentment,  which  love  to 
dwell  under  homely  roofs ;  with  sickness  come  humility,  and 
repentance,  and  iiioty ;  and  affliction  and  grace  walk  IihikI  in 
hand. 
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SOFTLY     BEAMS    THE     SACRED     DAWNINO. 


WoHDs  BV  John  Jaqdes 
Grave. 


.Ml sir  i!v  L    D.  Edwards. 
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Soft-lv     beams  the     sacred      dawnins     Of   the    ereat  millennial  moni, 
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And  to    Saints  gives  welcome 


Duet.        pjt? 


ris  -  ing    o'er    the      moun  -  tains,   Glowing 


.*"  warning  That  the        day     is      hasting 
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with    ce  ■  les  -  tial 
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cheer,      Streaming  from     e  -  ter  -  nal 
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Swiftly  flee  the  clouds  ol'  darkness, 

Speedily  the  mists  retire; 
Nature's  universal  blackness 

Is  consumed  by  heavenly  fire. 
Yes,  the  fair  sabbatic  era, 

When  the  world  will  be  at  rest, 
Rapidly  is  drawing  nearer: 

Then  all  l,-rael  will  be  blest. 

Odors  sweet  the  air  perfuming, 
\'(rdurc  of  the  purest  green — 

in  primeval  beauty  blooming, 
Will  our  native  earth  be  seen 
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ing   light  ap    -   pear. 
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At  the  resurection  morning 
We  shall  all  apjiear  as  one; 

O  what  robes  of  bright  adorning 
Will  the  righteous  then  put  on! 

Eye's  not  seen  the  untold  treasures 

Which  the  Father  hath  in  store, 
Teeming  with  surpassing  pleasures, 

Even  life  for  evermore 
Miuirn  no  longer.  Saints  beloved, 

Brave  the  dangers — no  retreat; 
Neither  let  your  hearts  be  moved; 

Scorn  the  trials  you  may  meet. 


THE    SCHOOI^ROYS    PTTZZT.E. 


Ingenious  artist,  pray  di -clo.se. 
How  T  »('»'■  marbles  can  dispose. 
That  there  tru  rows  shall  formed  be 
.\nd  cverv  row  consist  of  l]irr( . 


Look    not  mournfully  into  the  past — it  comes  not  back 
•  ,     again:    wisely  improve   the   pici-ent — it  is  thine;  go  forth  to 
meet    the   slindowy  future,  without  fear  and   with    a   manly 
heart. 


TitK  answer  to  the  ?]nitrina  published  in  No.  lil.  is  S.\r,T. 
It  h.as  been  correctlv  solved  bv  John  V.  Bluth,  Ogdcn; 
Hannah  Hansen.  Fillmore;  Wra.  Brewer,  Grass  Creek; 
Maria  Beazer,  Kaysville;  Stephen  A.  White,  Willard. 
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